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Our Pre-historic Sculptile Remains. 





HE puzzling sculp- 
tures found within the 
last few years upon 
rocks in various parts 
of this kingdom, in- 
cluding the extreme 
north and south and 
east and west, have 
continued to engross 
much attention. Con- 


one, on whose western face a faded circle sug- 
gested itself, but which he doubted to accept as 
a certainty. Three sets of circles in Banffshire, 
Rothiemay, Thorax, and Bankhead; another in 
Inverness-shire, at Bruiach; four in Perthshire, 
at Cults, Glendevin, Moncrieff, and Craighall ; one 
at Turin, in Forfarshire ; two at Graystone and 
Holywood, in Dumfries-shire ; besides those men- 
tioned, and another example in the Isle of Man, 
at Oatlands, bring the number of instances in 
which these sculptures are associated with mega- 
lithic remains in the north up to fifteen. In the 
parish of Llanidan, in Anglesey, there is a cir- 
cular eutrenchment, whose name, handed down 
to modern times, gives us some information as 
to the uses of at least this circle. It is called 
Bryn-Gwyn, i.e., the supreme or royal tribunal ; 
and, as the author of “ Mona Antiqua Restaurata”’ 
points out, the early Welsh poets applied the 
same term to the Parliament House or West- 
minster Hall, thus identifying the uses of the 
two structures. The Bryn-Gwyn circle is, how- 
ever, formed of earth and stones, not monoliths. 
Several of the Scottish memorial stones have 
been recently observed to be linked with the 
subject in hand, by carvings of both cups and 
rings upon them. Hitherto unnoticed, these 
curious figures, indeed, seem to be found almost 
wherever they are looked for. We have before 





é . siderable accessions | 
ig) 
ss have been made in| 


| 





information concern- | interred at some unascertained remoteness of 


ing them, although no certain solution of their | 
meaning has been found. But as every new fact | 


related that a few of the flat slabs of stone forming 
part of the rnde cists, in which bodies have been 


time, have been found to be marked with con- 
centric circles and cups. And now we see the 


This speculative solution of the enigma will, 
perhaps, start in other minds a wonderment as 
to the fate or whereabouts of the King’s Stones, 
whereon, according to the most ancient of Welsh 
writings, the ancient British princes ordered 
their will and pleasure upon important matters 
to be recorded. As the inscribed stones under 
notice have lain so long unheeded, perhaps 
these exceedingly interesting relics, which must 
have also been very numerous, may be some day 

Danish and Swedish antiquaries have hitherto 
confined their investigations of early sculptures 
to those of a less enigmatical character, such 
as the engraved stones of the cairn at Kivik, 
representing an immolation of prisoners of war 
by long-robed priests, and the rnde sketches of 
ships with crews, and figures of animals found 
on some cromlechs and on rocks. But their 
antiquarian literature would seem toindicate that 
there are carvings more nearly approaching the 
character of our own that only require examina- 
tion. The sketch of the Balder Stone, near 
Falképing, in Sweden, given by Professor Nilsson 
in his “ Skandinaviska Nordens Ur-Invanare,” 
shows only a large number of cups, as in the 
case of the Swiss stones illustrated by Dr. Keller. 
But, as the cups exist, it is more than probable 
that the circles so frequently seen associated 
with them in other countries, are also to be 
found. Nilsson gives an instance of a set of 
concentric circles occurring on a standing stone 
on Asige-moor, in Halland, Sweden; but these 
circles are formed by dots in close proximity, 








brings us nearer to the clue that will doubtless, at same mysterious impress on another sepulchral | like some of the ornamentation on early Irish 
last, put us into possession of their meaning and | feature, the cromlech. Although this branch of | stones. It is somewhat singular that the marked 
age, we must examine its bearings with interest, the inquiry has as yet been scarcely handled, | difference that has been noticed between the rude 
although it may not be very definite in its Welsh cromlechs have yielded safficient evidence | carvings on Scandinavian stones and those of 
suggestions. When first observed, the central that we have only to seek for the symbols in| our country, is strikingly observable in the case 
cups within the circlets and concentric circles | question to find them. So far, then, these signs | of two sculptured stones found in a grave in 


were passed over without any impression that are equally associated with the dead and the) 


they were of more meaning than the rest of the | 
configuration of which they formed a part; but | 
recent additions to our known examples have | 
led to the recognition of these central semi- | 
spherical hollows as leading features in the | 
scheme of representation. As far as we are | 
aware, the Builder was the first to point out that 
the stones having semi-spherical depressions | 
upon them found in the neighbourhood of the | 
Swiss lake dwellings, were most probably | 
scattered links of this same system of rock- | 
carving, and to urge that further search should 
be made on this scent. We now learn that Dr- 
Keller, the Swiss historian of the lacustrine 
settlements, has ascertained that very numerous 
examples of the cup-markings are to be. 
seen on rocks in situ in the western cantons | 
of Switzerland, Vaed, Fribourg, and Berne, | 
as well as on erratic blocks of gneiss and} 
granite. Turning to our stock of English and 
Scottish examples, we perceive that the cup-like 
hollows, without inclosing rings, are also of fre- 
quent occurrence. There are numerous instances 
of these in Northumberland, and some in Scot- 
land. A second fact of some importance is the 
certainty that these curious sculptile works are 
to be seen on several of the great monoliths 
forming the so-called Druidical circles or tem- 
ples. In an amplified reprint of a communica- 
tion made to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, Sir James Y. Simpson states that he has 
traced all the different types of figures, cups, 
rings, and volutes upon the megalithic circle of 
stones near Liverpool, called the Calder Stones. 
The same indefatigable archsologist has sup- 
plemented Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s discovery of 
@ fourfold concentric circle on Long Meg, the 
huge monolith grouped with the sixty-seven 
“ Drear Sisters” at Salkeld, Cumberland, by 
tracing out several others on the same stone. 
These all consist of the central hollow, with the 
ray proceeding from it through three or four 
encompassing circles. The sixty-seven Sisters 
he examined with a negative result, except as tol 





living. Just as the cross is found on the tomb 
and on the church, so are these one-rayed circles 
and cups found in the grave and in places of 
meeting and memorial. That they were once 
very much more numerous than they are now 
is curiously shown by the discovery of similarly 
inscribed stones in “‘weems” or underground 
houses of Pictish antiquity, in positions more or 
less covered, which indicated that they had been 
carved before they had unceremoniously been 
taken by the Pict builder, to assist in forming 


| his dwelling. We should be sure, from this hint, 
|that those few examples of inscribed stones 


found in graves have not been simply used up in 


‘this unconsidered manner. Those to whom the 


sigu-writing that still obtains among us, by 
virtue of which almanac-makers indicate the 
sun by a dot with a circle round it, has suggested 
the possibility of a solar association of idea with 
these figures, will read with curiosity the following 
extract from the first known account of any cup 
and ring cutting. It has been brought to light 
by Sir James Y. Simpson, and printed in the 
“ Proceeding” to which we have before alluded. 
In a description of the Antiquities and Scenery 
of the parish of North Knapdale, Argyleshire, Mr. 
Archibald Currie, the author, mentions a rock 
on which there are fifteen sets of concentric 
circles. He thus accounts for them :— 


** These circles are similar to those used in astronomical 
plates for elucidating the revolution of the planets 
round the sun. Of these circles, there are five in 
each of the concentric ones, probably to correspond with 
the number of the planets then known. The doctor is 
of opinion that this is one of those methods which were in 
use previously to the introduction of letters into this 
country, for commemorating extraordinary events ; 
and, in the case in question, he thinks these circles 
represent the right of the proprietor to the estate where 
the rock lies on which they are engraved, and that they 
signify that his descendants were to enjoy it as long as 
the celestial luminaries which the cireles represent 
should perform their unerring revolutions round the 
sun. This opinion is not at all improbable; for, of old, 
rights to inheritances were in many instances conveyed 
by hieroglyphic symbols, similar to those now described. 
I'am informed, on unquestionable authority, that the right 
of Macmillan to the estate of Knap, in South Knap- 
dale, was cut in rude characters in the Celtic language 
on a rock on the shore at the point of Knap, which 
are now obliterated by the action of the waves on 
ite surface,” 


Aspatria, Cumberland, a locality ever esteemed 
as more strongly impressed with traces of Scandi- 
navian occupation than any other. This is, more- 
over, a case of mysterious disappearance, for 
when inquired after, recently, these stones were 
nowhere to be found. There were circles upon 
them having crosses for centres reaching from 
edge to edge, all being cut in slight relief in- 
stead of being deeply incised as in our other 
examples. There were also circles having central 
caps from whick proceeded a long ray like a 
sunbeam, and in one instance this sunbeam 
terminated in three crooked prongs having a 
fork-like appearance. Two other arrangements 
of lines or prongs departing in each instance 
from another line at right angles with them are 
noticeable. This is, however, by no means an 
accession to our stores, as it was found in the 
last century: it is simply a classification of a 
known relic under a heading in which it is likely 
to be viewed with new lights. 

Another class of sculptile antiquities which 
must be looked at in connexion with our rocks is 
the carving frequently found on pre-historic 
tools and weapons. The sepulchral tumuli of 
Brittany have already yielded representations of 
axes and bows delineated upon the stones form- 
ing part of them ; and a cromlech at Locmariaker 
shows an axe with a floriated head and a looped 
handle. Hitherto, however, no weapons have 
appeared in connexion with the mysterious 
circles. The ancient Romans delineated upon 
their altars the implements with which the 
sacrifices were made. A Scandinavian stone 
possesses a combination of a double-horse chariot 
and some outlines of boats, as though to repre- 
sent a victory by sea and land, with some cup- 
hollows; but the latter are clearly of an earlier 
age, as one of the boats runs into one of the 
hollows as @ necessity, which was of no conse- 
quence. The idea that the cups were intended 
for the reception of the blood of the victims 
slain is nowhere borne out by the delineation 
of the weapon of sacrifice, as in the Roman 
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We have seen a numismatic suggestion con- 
cerning these unknown figures in which the 
extraordinary departures from good models by 
rude mint-masters have been dwelt upon as pro- 
ducing configurations as startling as these and 
somewhat like them. The originator of this 
train of investigation will probably put his 
arguments and examples before the antiquarian 
world himself. It will not, however, detract 
from their interest then to state that a horse and 
rider on a coin, shown in fine bold circular and 
semicircular lines, becomes in the transition 
from one degenerate die to another a chaotic 
group of single and concentric circles without 
apparent dependance upon one another. In 
proportion as the dies became debased from the 
original mould so did the various lines delineated 
become larger and coarser, till the coin which at 
first held horse and rider fully equipped was 
only of dimensions sufficient to show a fragment 
of the charger, whose nobie proportions would 
noi be recognizable in the scattered circular and 
croscent-like lines employed to represent them if 
the diligent numismatist had not traced the 
wonderful deviation to its source. The so-called 
elepbants carved on the walls of the caves in 
Fife do not require a bolder flight of fancy to 
identify them. 





The human figure has been found attempted | 
in early carvings, but in very few instances. | 
Wemyss Cave and Jonathan’s Cave, in Fife, have | 
each an example. In the first the rude attempt | 
is but 6 in. high, and possesses neither hands 
nor feet, though a club held at arm’s length 
enables us to realize that the artist was not 
aiming at handing down an omission of such 
grave import on the part of nature. The second 
sculptured figure is of more elegant form. It is 
furnished with a good foct, though the arms are | 
no longer visible. This is 25 in. high, a size, 
which gives more scope to crude powers. Close | 
to this figure are two examples of ringed cups, | 
thus identifying it with whatever they express, 
be it a confession of faith or a sign manual, or | 
accessories to worship, or the first manifesta- 
tions of art, or a system of philosophy. Im- | 
pressions of feet, or foot-prints, are, however, 


more frequent and more widely scattered. So tion of National Portraits is Sir Thomas Law- | 


far Norway carries off the palm as the possessor 
of most of these curiosities. Holmberg gives in 
his Scandinavian Rock Sculptures (‘‘ Skandina- 
viens Hiillristinngar”) several instances of 
numerous foot-prints on rocks in that country. 
In one place, Bygdei, in Westerbotten, there are 
as many as thirty in a row hewn out of the 
rock, unaccompanied by any other carving: and 
in several others there are foot-prints, or foot- | 
soles, mixed up with representations of ships | 
and other figures. Ireland has a few examples, | 
associated there in at least one instance with | 
the saints of the Early Celtic Church. The | 
Stone of St. Columba has two sculptured foot- | 
marks upon it. Sir James Y. Simpson, who has | 
also been sweeping this field of investigation, | 
has linked these foot-marks to the main types of 
rock carvings by the discovery of a grouping of 
the two classes of objects on one stone. 
small megalithic circle within the grounds of 
Monzie, Perthshire. he states there is a stone, 
called the Witch’s Stone, on which are two foot- 
prints and several cup-markings, and on another 
=tone just outside the circle there are more cup- 
ollows, and ten sets of concentric circles. Pro- 
bably the removal of the central stone, as in 
this and the Salkeld instance, besides others, has 
been done with the view of overthrowing the 
temple or breaking some charm, just as we know 
ull Roman remains were mutilated at a subse- 
quent period. 

The theory of the Phoenician origin of these 
sculptures is considered scarcely tenable, since 
the negative result of the search of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson and Mr. Blight, in the counties of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, the district in which 
the particular object of the trade of the Phoeni- 
cians must have caused them to frequent more 
than any other part of the kingdom. It is, in- 
ceed, somewhat curious that it could have been 
started without a basis of probability rising ont 
of the existence of similar figures in Phoenicia or 
i.-r colonies,—a fact which has not hitherto been 
discovered. Leading members of the Scandi- 
navian school have, however, supported this 
opinion, Our Druidical temples in their eyes 
are sun temples; our cut and single circles are 
emblems of the same great luminary which, 
uuder the name of Baal, has been in all known 
time the seducer of the worship of the unwary ; 
avd the additional circles present in so many 
~xamples are the records of the death of near 
relatives. Professor Nilsson pursues this idea 


In a} 


farther: he gives the period when this solar 
worship obtained. It was, he deems, the bronze 
era. It was allowed in the old school of anti- 
quaries that the Phoenicians largely influenced 
the philosophy of the Druids, that the Tyrian 
and Sidonian traders brought with them ideas as 
well as merchandise, and that the Druids under 
this influence taught their points of philosophy 
in obscure and enigmatical terms as the heathen 
philosophers did, dealing at the same time with 
such subjects as astronomy, geometry, medicine, 
and natural magic, besides the nature of things. 
Without the aid of books, which we know they 
scorned, diagrams on rocks may have made evident 
to their hearers the bold metaphysical flights of 
these early civilisers. The head-quarters of the 
Druids, the Isle of Anglesea, should yield the 
typical carvings that Devonshire and Cornwall 
have failed to do, if there be aught in this sug- 
gestion. We have Cwsar’s warranty that the 
Gaulish Druids resorted to Britain for instruc- 
tion. “ And now,” he says in his Commentaries, 
“those persons here who would arrive to any 
excellency and perfection in that Druidical learn- 
ing, frequently go over to Britain to complete 
and accomplish their studies.” 

There is one more subject which recent re- 
search has tacked on to our pre-historic sculptile 
remains. This is the present erection of mega- 
lithic structures in Upper India by the Khasias, 
a wild hill tribe. In Dr. Hooker’s “ Himalayan 
Journal” may be seen sketches of modern crom- 
lechs, rivalling, as he remarks, those of Stone- 
henge in dimensions and importance. These 
are put up annually by the aid of the whole 
country-side, which the great man of the dis- 
trict summons for the purpose, and entertains 
during the process. 





THE SOUTH KENSINGTON SECOND 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 


“THE SIR THOMAS LAWRENCES, 


THE portrait-painter who suffers most in repu- 
tation in the present South Kensington Collec- 


rence. This arises from the collection “ending 
funder authority, of course,| with” the jubilee 
centenary of “the year 1800,” at a time, when 
| Lawrence’s hand was not in its full dexterity, 
|and his skill little more than academical and 
|clever, and uncertain at the best. The abler 
| half of Lawrence’s life, with his pencil, was from 
1800 to his death, in the winter of 1829-30. 

But Sir Thomas Lawrence was, when young, 
no common painter of men, and women, and 
children, singly or in groups, and the fourteen 
‘Council on Education” examples we have had 
selected for us, foretell and foreshadow what 
his facile and prolific pencil (so early ripe), was 
to give in ‘“‘advancing age” to an admiring 
public ; nay, more, to admiring nations, for his 
| name in his life-time was known further than 
| the latitudes to which the name of any other 
English portrait-painter had ever reached, or has 
since reached. Sir Thomas, of Russell-square, 
was well known in continental cities, when the 
pleasant sound of Sir Joshua, of Leicester-fields, 
was, we fear, unknown, despite “The Infant 
Hercules,” which Catherine, Empress of Russia, 
commissioned for St. Petersburg. 

We shall not take the examples numerically, 
but shall group them in a way more convenient 
for our purpose. And, first, the ladies. 

Observe Elizabeth Farren (the cataloguer calls 
her “ Eliza,” the fascinating Countess of Derby. 
This is a full length (858 in catalogue), in Law- 
rence’s sketchy, half Sir Joshua half Gains- 
borough manner. The Earl of Wilton is the 
fortunate owner. It was at the Manchester Ex- 
hibition of 1857 (No. 183), and was there, with 
all its dexterous lightness of treatment, much 
admired. What does the catalogue tell us ? 
Here it is :— 

‘‘ Eliza Farren, Countess of Derby 


; (1759—1829). 
Earl of Wilton. Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 


Dau. of Mr. Geo, Farren, of Cork; b. 1759; successful 
comic actress, and succeeded Mrs. Abington in ber prin- 
cipal characters; marr. (his Znd wife) Edward, 12th E. of 
een 1797 ; d. 23 April, 1829. 

Full-length, walking in landscape, with fur-lined white 
satin cloak, muff in 1. hand. Canvas, 94 x 58.” 

Let us add to this that it is capitally engraved by 
Bartolozzi. Further, that Mrs. Damer made a 
bust of her as “Thalia;” that Zoffany painted 
her at full length (engraved by Fisher) as 
“ Hermione ;” and that there is a good coloured 
print of her (A.D. 1795) at the theatre, ina 


box, with a large muff and an opera-glass. Lord 








| 


| 


' 


' 
| 


Derby is with her. This fascinating lady played 
Nimeney Pimeney, in General Burgoyne’s 
“ Heiress ;”’ took final leave of the stage on the 
8th of April, 1797; and married the Earl of 
Derby the 1st of May following. 

We now turn to the Lawrence men, twelve in 
number. 1. The third Prime Minister Duke of 
Portland (780), lent by the Corporation of 
Bristol ; 862, First Marquis of Salisbury, lent by 
the Marquis of Exeter,—full-length, and “ bad,” 
such is our note on the spot; to 778, the First 
Marquis of Bath ; to 673, the Thirteenth Earl 
of Derby, who died in 1851; to 856, the First 
Lord Crewe, lent by the poet-statesman, Lord 
Houghton; to 863, the First Lord Auckland, 
lent by Christ Church, Oxford,—it is very fine— 
the finest Lawrence in the exhibition, and is 
properly protected by glass; to 757, the First 
Earl Grey, and 860, the Prime Minister Ear] 
Grey,—very fine, a companion in merit to the 
Auckland already mentioned. Four portraits yet 
remain to be specially pointed out :—850, Warren 
Hastings; 864, Dr. Johnson’s Mr. Windham, the 
statesman and diarist. Compare with the Sir 
Joshua of Mr. Windham in the National Gallery, 
761, John Philpot Curran, lent by Earl Grey, and 
very fine,—admirably described by Allan Can. 
ningham, in his “ Life of Lawrence,” p. 193; 
and 805, James Watt, the great engineer, lent by 
Mr. M. P.W. Boulton, and meriting close examina- 
tion by all who delight in studying Chantrey’s 
fine head in marble of the man. Allan Cun. 
ningham, who well remembered Watt sitting to 
Chantrey, and had many anecdotes of him, says 
of this portrait, “I believe painted after 
death.” 

An anecdote which the late anecdote-relating 
Mr. John Wilson Croker told the writer, during 
a pleasant visit to him at West Moulsey, in 
April, 1853, relates to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
“ That fine full-length of the Duke of Wellington, 
‘the Peel portrait’” (said Croker), “ the one so 
finely engraved by Cousins, was first represented 
or painted holding his watch, as if waiting for 
Blucher to come up at Waterloo. ‘I had no 
watch in my hand then,’ said the Duke to Law- 
rence, impatiently. ‘ It was something else than 
time with me at Waterloo.’” 

Years ago we were permitted by Mr. Pickers- 

ill, the well-known portrait-painter, to take a 
copy of the following letter, addressed to him 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, on, to artists and 
princsellers, the all-important subject of a 
painter’s copyright in an engraving from one of 


| his pictures :— 


( Private.) “ Russell-square, January 4th, 1526. 
My pxar Srr,—In answer to your question, I beg you 


| to understand, that where there is not a remuneration 





paid to me for the use of my pictures, it is when they are 
obtained without my consent; or when the mere legal 
power of the proprietor, from the purchase of the work, 
1s considered . him as exempting him from the neces- 
sity, or rather propriety, of any reference to me upon the 
subject. 3 

T fully acknowledge and assert the right of every artist 
to remuneration for that use of his labours which is in- 
tended to be the source of profit to others, although the 
picture itself may have passed from his ion. The 
appeal will never be made in vain by him to any proprietor 
oF enlightened mind or gentlemanly feeling.—Believe me 
to be, my dear sir, most truly yours, 

Tuos. LawRENcs. 

I ought to have added, the right of choice of the 

engraver, and of direction of the works,” 


This letter is imperfectly printed in Allan 
Cunningham’s “ Life of Lawrence,” p. 205; its 
reproduction here, as written and in full, will 
not therefore be out of place, especially at this 
time, when the copyright question again engages 
the attention of painters, engravers, and print 
publishers. 

This letter, from Mrs. Forster to Allan Cun- 
ningham, contains interesting information :— 


“ Paris, May 2, 1831. 

S1rx,—I must apologise for having so long delayed com- 
plying with your request, but hope I may yet be in npr 

or your work, if the little I have to communicate be © 

any interest; for I find, on referring to my letters irom 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, that I have already quoted so muc t 
from them, when sending you materials for the sketch 0 

my father’s life, that but little remains beyond what re- 
lates to individual concerns, 

My acquaintance with him dates from a very early 
period of my life, when I was in the habit of meeting bm 
at the house of Mrs, Siddons, with whose daughters I was 
intimate, and his manners at that time appeared to me 4, 
frivolous, that I neither sought, nor supposed I obtained, 
his notice, , 

After I married I had but few opportunities of seeing 
him ; but the high respect he entertained for my father, 
both as an artist and a man, was in a certain degree trans- 
ferred to his family, and thus proved how strongly bis 
whole nature was imbued with a sort of enthusiastic . 
tion to superior talents and abilities, which extended itse: 
even beyond the immediate object of it. 

When he visited Paris in 1825, happening to meet me 
at one of Baron Gerard’s weekly conversaziont, he Te- 
quested to be presented to me, and to renew an acquaint- 
ance which had been neglected for so many years. 4 

politeness at the time, #0 


Nothing could exceed his 
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when I went to England, the following winter, I called at 
his house to see Sia were. '. : 

On hearing my name he immmediately came out to 
me, invited me into his Painting-room, and devoted nearly 
two hours of his valuable time to showing me his pictures 
and various drawings; and, as my stay in London was to 
be but short, enga d me to pass the next evening at his 
house with some riends with whom I was staying, and the 
subsequent mornings also, which time was employed in 
looking over his magnificent collection of drawings by 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, with him by my side, 
observing and pointing out the excellences of each. 

I mention these particulars not from the idle vanity of 
having received such flattering attentions from so distin- 
guished @ man, but in illustration of his respect for de- 
parted genius, and in explanation of his motive for com- 
amencing & correspondence with me, 

Knowing that my father’s collection of drawings by the 
early masters was a valuable one, he wished to possess 
tracings from some of those by his favourite master ; but 
as I knew no one in Paris likely to do justice to the origi- 
nals, Mr. Forster consented to him some for his in- 


spection ; and at different times a considerable number | }, 


were sent over, all of which were punctually returned. 
His offer of making a drawing of my eldest daughter was 
equally attended to; he bestowed much time and pains on 
it, and made it, as all his portraits are, a most exquisite 
et faithful resemblance of the original. I have reason to 
lieve that it was nearly, if not the last small drawing 
that he finished unless that of Miss Fanny Kemble was 
done subsequently to the date of my daughter’s, which was 
(in his own hand) June 1829 ; for he told her he should not 
attempt any more in that style, as it was become too try- 





ing for his eyes. 

I have also in my 
him when he was a child, with his name ‘ Thomas Law- 
rence, Devizes,’ written under it, and on one side ‘ Done 
when three weeks old, I believe,’ written at the time | 
when he sent it to me in 1826, 

After the death of my husband, in 1828, having acci- | 
dentally heard that I was about to publish two volumes of | 
his Sermons, he wrote to me how he could forward to me 
the sum of 60/., the amount of subscriptions which he had 
collected for me (see Letter VI.). 

This act of liberality and friendship, so delicately con- 
ceived not to wound my feelings, was immediately exe- 
cuted; and when I afterwards applied for the names of | 
the ‘ subscribers’ for the publication, hegave me only two | 
or three, stating that he had lost the list, and begging 
that I would excuse his carelessness. 

On hearing of his death, which my friend Mr. Hard. | 
wick (Philip... . ‘R. A.’] communicated to me by the 
first post after it occurred, I sent to Baron Gerard to | 
apprise him of the melancholy event, on which he wrote | 
me a letter expressive of his feelings on the occasion, | 


ssession a little drawing done by | 








The friend who brought it mentioned that M. Gerard was | of decoration : 0 ent in a building is analogous 


desirous of sending some testimonial of the high regard | 
he entertained for his deceased friend to Eng 
could get it inserted in some of the public journals in that | 


country; but he afterwards thought that it might bear too | 


much the appearance of a studied panegyric, which would 


come better from the pen of some literary man, and there- | upon one principal point, to which others should 
fore requested that I would send only a copy of the short | he kept subordinate. This is not only Nature’s 


letter he had already addressed to me in the first effusion 
of his sorrow for so eminent a character; and this was | 


inserted in the accounts published at the time of Sir| ments. We confer dignified ornament mainly 
If th : : on the person of the sovereign, surrounding him 

@ mention of my name as connected with any of, with the paraphernalia of pomp ; civil and mili- 
tary functionaries follow in due order, but so 
in any way with that of so illustrious a character can only | that each, as it were, should add to, not detract 


Thomas’s death. | 


the foregoing particulars can give them authenticity, I 
have no objection to your using it. To have it combined 


be productive of enviable distinction to me who obtained | 
it,—not from intrinsic merit, but from the respect her 
father’s worth had reflected on her. | 
_ You estimate too highly my judgment or ability to criti- | 
cise when requesting my opinion of his works. From my | 
long residence out of England I have not seen many of his | 
later productions, on which, I believe, his fame was prin- | 
cipally founded; and of his earlier ones I have not a) 
sufficiently accurate recollection to venture any observa- | 
tion upon. I am not an indiscriminate admirer of all the | 
pictures I have seen of his, for I think some of his portraits 
of females are affected and maniére, and a sort of forced 
effect is sometimes attempted, which destroys the harmony 
of the picture. 

Those which struck me as specimens of the highest | 
point of attainment in portrait-painting when I visited his } 
study in 1826, were the portraits of Mr. Canning and Lord | 

on, of Fuseli, and some other heads of men whose 
names have now escaped my memory. The actual thoughts | 
of the man before him were transferred to his canvas, and | 
the mind breathed through every feature. 

In the portrait of the Duc ‘CAngoulime he was pecu- | 
liarly successful, and contrived to infuse a gentlemanly | 
appearance — the whole countenance and figure | 
which the original certainly did not possess, and the gene- | 
ral effect of the picture was excellent. | 

His portraits of children, of Mr. Lock’s son, of young | 
Lambton, of a girl with flowers in her frock or apron, are 
exquisite; and an unfinished picture of Lady Nugent, 
painted some years since, is perhaps one of the most in- 
tellectual heads he ever painted. 

The taste, the delicacy, the elegance of his drawings 
was unrivalled and unique, and rendered them deservedly 
prized and admired. 

I cannot, perhaps, close this letter better than by re- 
posting Baron Gerard’s opinion, which I heard him give 
only a few days since :—‘ That, however great and power- 
ful, and distinguished were his abilities as a painter, he 
was even more eminent and remarkable for his drawings 
than for his pictures ; and that, since the time of Holbein, 
no artist has ever attained such perfection in delicacy of 
sentiment or finish of execution as Sir Thomas Lawrence.’ 

Lavinia Forster.” 


A passage about Lawrence in a letter from 
Southey to good Mrs. Hughes, the friend of so 
many poets and the mother of the author of 
“‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,” will appropriately 
close what we have said :— 

** When next I may be in town I am to sit to your friend 
Sir T. Lawrence, for Mr. Peel. I have been made by dif- 
ferent artists to look like a Methodist preacher, like an 
assassin, like a fop, like a fool, like a prig, like a sensualist 
like a Jew who selis oranges, and like a fellow on his trial 
for uttering false notes. What will Sir Thomas make me 
look like ?”’ 

We must add a quotation relating to a love- 
passage or two in the life of our Lady-killing 


d, if I to finish in a picture. 
or thoughtlessly spread over the whole surface, 


is now made was written, some thirty and odd 
years since, by Captain Henry Siddons, of the 
Bengal Engineers, to Lieutenant Joseph Davy 
Cunningham, of the same corps, the well-known 
author of “ A History of the Sikhs :”— 


**Do you remember a notice of the Misses Siddons in 
your father’s ‘Lives of the Painters,’ Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, watpeges father excused the president, and said 
the young lady probably died in the usual way, of sickness 
and a doctor? 

I have often wished to say to you that your father had 
not got the whole story in his wish to stand up for Sir 
Thomas. What the young lady died of I will not dispute; 
but Sir Thomas behaved very ill in first making love to the 
eldest, then shifting his affections and er for the 
youngest. Well, after this was settled, tickle man 
again saw something more attractive in the eldest, 
wavered again ; but this brought on an lanation be- 
tween the two sisters 2 suage mutually consulted each other's 
happiness), and neither would have anything to say to 
im, and, in fact, he was forbid the house. 

They both died very young (twenty-one and nineteen), 
and, I have heard, were very, very beautifal. 

Ihave often met Sir Thomas at the Kembles’ (for he 
never visited the Siddons afterwards), and he appeared to 
me then most devoted to Mrs. Butler, and every young 
lady though a confirmed old bachelor by that time. 

his page is apropos to nothing; but never mind that.” 


A final memorandum. Lawrence’s charming 
portrait of Lady Blessington, was sold at the 
Gore House, Kensington, sale, to Lord Chester- 


| field for 420 guineas. Lord Byron’s fine lines 


on seeing this picture render just homage to 
sitter and to painter. At the same sale 
Lawrence’s exquisite pencil drawing of the 
famous Mrs. Inchbald (who is buried in old 
Kensington Churchyard—the grave unmarked) 
sold for 481. 6s. to Mr. Birch, of Tipton. 








ON THE INFLUENCE OF SOME CONTEM- 
PORARY WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE DAY.* 


To revert to what I was urging on the subject | 
It should not be equally 


but concentrated upon certain spots, specially 


law, but also the law of states and civil govern- 


from, the dignity of the chief magistrate. 
Hence, it would seem a great fault in any style 
(as in the later Perpendicular and what is termed 
the Flamboyant) when decoration is equally 
spread over the whole surface and every minor 
part of a work. It is like a dinner all desert, or 
a gown covered with flounces or furbelows. Who 
has not felt the repose, after wandering in a 
garden full of flower-beds, of coming out upon 
a velvet sward; and analogous exactly to this 
is the pleasure to the eye, after wandering 
through intricacies of ornament, of coming out 
upon a quiet wall space, an unbroken wall veil 
of stone or marble, like a flat bit of blue sky sur- 
rounded by the points and waving outlines of 
innumerable clouds. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Ruskin is quite 
correct in defining ornament to be, either 
directly or indirectly, the imitation of some 
natural object,—leaves, fruit, flowers, or animals. 
Even the somewhat stiff forms of Greek orna- 
ment can be traced to such common objects as 
the honeysuckle or the egg; and the same is 
the case with the earlier styles,—the Assyrian 
and the Egyptian. It is two-fold: either free, 
by which we mean the complete and accurate 
representation of any natural object, which is 
rare in architecture, all representations being 
more or less confined by the outlines of the 
structure ; or, “in service,” when it is strictly 
and closely so bound. The Lions of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, and the sculptures in the pediment of 
the Parthenon, are good examples of architectu- 
ral ornament, free in their general effect, i.e., 
perfect representations of nature, yet kept 
subordinate in their general form to the archi- 
tecture of which they form a part. This must 
be held to be a very high merit, on the one 
hand, to carry out perfectly the invitation of 
nature; on the other, to have sufficient modesty 
to place the ornament in the second rank and the 
general structure in the first. Had Sir Edwin’s 
lions been standing up or in active movement 
they might have afforded a more signal opportu- 
nity for display of skill; but kept in repose, with 





& consciousness of quiet power, they impress the 
mind not merely with the noble nature of the 
royal beast, but with a proper sense of the 
artist’s good taste, who has not forgotten that 
the ornament at the base of the column should 
be secondary to the column itself. 

I think, with regard to the remarkable names I 
have mentioned, as being upon the whole those of 
men who have most influenced us, it may be said 
that Pugin has most influenced us in structure ; 
John Ruskin in ornament. 

Pugin is quite right in selecting the Middle 
Pointed style as that which upon the whole com- 
bines most elements of beauty in Gothic art. Its 
forms are structurally as fine as anything which 
has been produced in any age. They are 
arranged according to the strict laws of geome- 
try, and comprise every possible variation of the 
circle, the triangle, and the square. 

The monkish architects who carried ecclesias- 
tical art to such a pitch of perfection, not only 
loved fertile field and lovely flower, but must 
also have felt the great truth, that law reigns 
supreme over all the natural world. Perhaps 
very imperfectly instructed in science, they 
must have guessed by a kind of instinct that 
both plants and animals were formed according 
to a finite plan, and that the very rocks out of 
which they framed their lofty minsters crystal- 
lize, with angles, which can be clearly foretold. 
Nothing short of such ideas would have enabled 
them to design the decorated window,—that 
triumph of architectural skill,—to rear the slen- 
der shaft, and to frame those marvellous vaults, 
of which Sir Christopher Wren used to say that 
if he knew how to place the first stone aright he 
could do all the rest. 

While, however, we do all homage to the 
Decorated or Middle Pointed style, Pugin’s 





preference for it may be rather narrow in some 

The Transitional styles, from the 
Norman to the Early English, of which we have 
a fine example in Canterbury, and the Transition 
from the Early English to the Decorated, of 
which York minster presents in some parts a 
noble example, have elements of beauty which 
are not found in matured, or what an architect 
would call “ perfect,” styles. Bya perfect style, 
I mean a style in which every conceivable case 
is met by a precedent, some important canon 
which it would be treason to violate. My answer 
to this is, that precedent may be a fine thing, 
but that progress is still better. Now in what 
we call the Transitional styles, which I hold up, 
not as precedents, but as examples of true public 
spirit in the builders, we find less adherence to 
law, but a greater degree of ingenuity in adapt- 
ing means to ends; less perfection, I admit, in 
the result, but more novelty and bolder design. 
I love that architectural courage which, securing 
regularity, would not hesitate to introduce (as is 
the case in the triforiam at Canterbury) a pointed 
arch between two round arches, which would 
raise a clearstory of lancet windows over the 
ponderous columns of a Norman nave, or intro- 
duce a triple lancet under a rose window. The 
eastern transepts of Canterbury are fine exam- 
ples of what I mean. 

There remains another question. Supposing 
the Middle Pointed style to be all that it is repre- 
sented. Shall we make a servile copy of it? 
Shall we adhere to our models closely ? On this 
point I am aware that great differences prevail 
even among the best judges. Mr. Parker, of 
Oxford, than whom nobody has done more for 
the true interest of architecture, would say,— 
“ Yes, walk ye in the old paths. At all events, 
stick to English examples, and don’t spoil the 
true breed of English Gothic with a cross of any 
kind.” 

I confess I think the works of Mr. Ruskin are 
an excellent answer to this kind of reasoning ; 
for no author has better explained, both in paint- 
ing and architecture, that if a great deal has 
been well done, fortunately there yet remains a 
great deal more to do. Again, many I know 
regret the introduction of colour into our eccle- 
siastical buildings; others, the marbles and 
alabasters, the mosaics and the gilding, which 
are gradually finding their way into our churches. 
Up to a certain point, while we adhered to pre- 
cedent, we did well; lately, it is said, to be per- 
fectly frank, the young men have been running 
a little “wild,” even “ extravagant,” and this 
wildness and extravagance is thought specially 
applicable to our decoration and colour. Mr. 
Scott, indeed, has happily combined prudence 
with considerable novelty ; for his introduction 
of colour has always been sparing and judicious, 
and in any change of our Gothic forms he has 
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neighbovring country of France, and not gone so 
fer afield as Italy or Spain, to seek for that in- 
fusion of novelty which must always be an ele- 
ment of importance in any architectural work, 
desirable at least, if not necessary. Mr. Scott 
has taken special pains in improving our archi- 
tectural sculpture. The fioriated capitals in 
many of the new churches erected by him are of 
exquisite workmanship. 

Perhaps Mr. Ruskin can hardly be said to be 
in any respect a perfectly safe guide; but if 
im any, it is in colour and in his exquisite 
knowledge and judgment with regard to the 
effects of painted glass. No doubt, beauty of 
eolour is entirely lost when it becomes garish or 
over-gaudy. Now this is the result of large 
masses of bright colour,—squares, oblongs, or 
what you will,—in large surfaces of nearly equal 
size, Variety in the surface itself, contrast in 
the material (as in the surfaces of stone or 
marble), and variety in the size of surface, as 
contrasting large round forms with those smaller 
and squarer, are essential to procure harmony. 
One of the brightest skies ever painted by Tur- 
ner will be found upon examination hardly to 
contain in it any admixture of positive blue, 
but to acquire its extraordinary beauty and 


directed my attention to the inflaence of 
contemporary writers upon art, I should not 
hold myself shut out from offering a few 
remarks on the opposite or counterpart of 
the problem,—the effect of external art upon 
the mind: its elevating and useful influences ; 
its dangers and excesses. 

Architecture, indeed all art, may be classed 
under three heads, as exercised (1st) upon the 
temples of God; (2nd) upon public buildings ; 
(3rd) upon private dwellings. 

The ornament and splendour of magnificent 
temples set apart for the worship of the Deity 
has been an object of just pride even with hea- 
then nations. With the advances of civilization, 
and the consequent multiplication of wants, this 
natural sentiment is, on the whole, perhaps 
rather enfeebled. The temples of the Assyrians 
and Egyptians were more magnificent, I appre- 
hend, in their way, than those of the Greeks, 
though, of course, more barbaric. Heathendom, 
as a whole, probably expended as much as, if not 
more, in the organization of public worship than 
Christendom. I mean, of course, taking into 
account the disposable income of each. Modern 
society, in like manner, spends less than those 
ancestors of ours who raised such glorious piles, 





radiance by the skilful interweaving of every 
variety of tender grey. Hence he lays down the | 


York and Durham, Lincoln and Canterbury. 
But, though we fall short of the religious zeal | 
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canon that we should have in our coloured deco- | of the Middle Ages, let us not on that account | 
rations large masses of neutral tone, enlivened | depreciate their noble efforts, nor deny the 
here and there by bright specs of colour, or | utility (I purposely use the word) of their aims. 
intermingling with each other in delicatest It argues a spirit of noble disinterestedness to 
intermediate hues of orange, violet, and tender | perceive that aught dedicated to the use of the 
As a school of colourists, I fear it may | Supreme should be in every way worthy of Him, 

be affirmed that our English school is rather | and better, both in material and workmanship, 
udy. | than things set apart for our own daily use. 
With regard to glass the same principle holds | Some relation should be observed, I think, be- 
good. Our modern glass is, as a rule, abomi- | tween the character of a church and the neigh- 
nable, because it consists of a number of patches bourhood in which it is built. A wealthy con- | 
of the same size and the same materials. Our gregation, for example, should have a splendid | 
ancient glass,on the contrary, is composed of church; not merely from the suitableness of | 
large masses of violet brown, of pale olive, of such things, but as typifying the sacrifice of 
lustrous grey, with here and there a speck of worldly things to God, as the very essence of a | 
bright crimson or ultramarine blue. Another religion of sacrifice. ‘“ Shall I give to my God,” | 
point put in the clearest view by Ruskin is the says the pious man, “of that which costs me_ 
nature of the material itself. Glass, says Ruskin, nothing?’ The principal difference in church. | 
is transparent. It is therefore unfit for true building between this and former eras is, that | 
pictorial representation, few objects in nature, if whilst they were restoring and building cathe- | 
any, having that translucent effect which it is drals and monastic institutions, we are beautify- | 
the object of the glass-painter to give. The ing and erecting parish churches: there is, | 
principal aim, therefore, of painted glass is to arising mainly from our social system and the | 
produce, not a representation of a natural object, dearness of labour, a smallness of size in all we, 
but a jewelled effect, intermingled, if you please, do in this way. With some few noble excep- | 
with quaint and grotesque imagery, with gor- tions, fresh in the memory of all, it may be said | 
geous heraldry, with interesting designs. The that we have no purely modern church of very | 
nature of the surface is in itself sufficient to | 





and constant repetition of its ornaments, adding 
one more proof that uniformity is almost always 
connected with monotony, and variety with a 
pleasing and picturesque effect in architecture. 
indeed, I may mention, in corroboration of this, 
that a friend of some talent as an arehitect told 
me,—“I was brought up in the Italian and 
Greek school, and always taught to believe that, 
if a doorway in the centre of a building had five 
windows on one side, it would be right that it 
should have five windows on the other. Expe- 
rience,” he added, “has confirmed me in an 
idea diametrically the reverse of this. I am 
now of opinion that the law of general symme- 
try should give way to a higher law,—that of a 
general adjustment and balancing of parts, such 
a balance as is produced by the two western 
towers of Lichfield Cathedral, counterpoising 
the central spire and the eastern end. The 
general balance of parts is the Gothic, the exact 
symmetry is the Roman or Greek principle. 

The British Museum deserves a passing word 
of sincere respect for the memory of its archi- 
tect, “Sir Robert Smirke.” Practising at a 
time when true taste in architecture and jove 
for Greek forms were supposed to be identical, 
it is not to be wondered at that this able man 
adopted the Greek style, and that, too, with an 
earnestness which might put to shame many of 
the Gothic professors of the present day. In ad- 
dition to the pure taste which marks Sir Robert 
Smirke’s buildings, I must specify his peculiar 
merit of really “constructing well.” Of what 
avail, I would ask, the fairest elevations, and 
the most beautiful ornaments, if a building be 
not well constructed, if it do not answer the 
very ends for which it was designed ? 

Between buildings of a public and private 
nature we have a class which are a peculiar 
ornament to our city: I allude to the clubs. 
They have transformed Pall-Mall, which many 
of us recollect as the dingiest of streets, into 
a noble thoroughfare, which may not inaptly 
compare even with the Corso at Rome. I think 


|that their moral effect, with some inevitable 


drawbacks, has been good. Those who can re- 
member the times,—which few of us now can,— 
when a young officer turned loose upon the town 
was obliged to seek a dinner in a reeking tavern 
in Covent-garden or in Swallow-street (where 
Regent-street now exists), will think that we 
owe a large debt of gratitude to that spirit of 
combination which enables the young man to 
dine at his club, not only well, bat with 
economy. 

Passing on to private houses, both in town 
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forbid pictorial representation in its modern | 
a . 
This language is just, and, although it goes 


large span or size. | and country, I may observe that it is on private 

Not a few of these, conceived in a purely patronage that art in a free country must in 
English style, have developed a large liberty of | the main rely. Not only his the taste for mag- 
action in a direction where even the greatest nificent churches and public buildings become in 


far to condemn a very interesting school of glass purist must allow liberty to be highly desirable, | @ great degree obsolete, but it is to be observed 


painting, that of Germany, and 


especially viz., in the introduction of new materials. that we are for the most part furnished with 


Munich, I bave little doubt that posterity will London is a brick-built city, and we have there- | them. Here and there a great work arises,— 
pronounce the verdict correet. Oil painting and fore brick churches. Indeed, it may be ques-| Houses of Parliament and courts of law, which 


fresco painting represent the art of matter-of- | 
fact imitation. In these you may come as near | 
to Nature as you are able. You may approach | 
her, and the closer the better. In mosaic and | 
glass-painting your object, from the very beauty | 
of your materials, is not to represent Nature as | 
she is, but to see her, as it were, under a| 
spangled veil, radiant with all the colours of the | 
rainbow. | 

Before coming to the conclusion of this lecture, | 
I venture to say that, as on the one hand it is | 
intended by the Almighty that the reasonings of | 
the philosopher should largely influerce the | 
course of the artist, so it is on the other that | 
external objects should influence for good or evil 
the thoughts, words, and actions of each guc- 
ceeding generation. Art is a creative power, 
most seductive in its charm to those who can 
use it well, but productive of good or ill accord- 
ingly as it is rightly or wrongly used. In the 
early times of the world ingenuity and skill 
were required to secure a fair supply of even the 
necessaries of life ; but, as civilization advances, 
the apprehension is, I think, in an ite 
direction, namely, lest ingenuity and skill, 
having done all that can be required to satisfy 
our real wants, should turn their energies not to 
the promotion of what is great and good, noble 
and generous, amongst us, but to the cultivation 
of luxury and the indulgence of the eye. This, 
rely upon it, in our time, is a rea) danger. I 
mean @ want of simplicity and a frittering of 
ornamental beauty throngh the whole domain 
and surface of society, rather than the reserva- 
tion of it for those things which are truly great 
and noble. 

I stated at the outset that, while I mainly 


tioned whether the assumed superiority of stone 
over brick is anything more than a mere preju- 
dice. 
expensive must necessarily be best. Our 
country contains marbles, too, less known, per- 
haps, but quite as beautiful as those of Italy. 


Among these we'may specially name the granites 


of Scotland and Cornwall. These are em- 
ployed with great judgment in some of our 
latest metropolitan churches, and contribute 
much to enhance the beauty of colouring for 
which they are so remarkable. 

But if, as I think is reasonable, we can- 
not but admit our noblest feelings of reve- 
rence and faith to be augmented in no com- 
mon measure by the sight of a church; eo 
‘must we admit, also, that patriotism and public 
spirit are increased by the sight of grand and 
noble public buildings— buildings for official and 
municipal purposes, and for the halls of the 
Legislature. To these we may add public 
museums and national galleries for the exhi- 
bition and due preservation of works of art. 
England has hitherto been very much behind- 
hand in those important matters ; but we have re- 
cently had from the skilful plans of Sir C. 

a noble pile erected—*“the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,”’—as fine in execution and as dignified in 
sentiment as any building of the kind in any age 
or in any country. I am not here to deny or 
palliate its defects. Its most obvious faults, I 
may venture to indicate, are a want of bold and 
irregular projections in the river front, and a 
general overladen ornamentation. The too 
great ornementation may be fairly assigned to 
the style rather than to the architect. Perpen- 











dicular Gothic is remarkable for the sameness 


Some men think that whatever is most | 


require @ special exercise of talents; but these 
opportunities are few and far between. Com- 
fort has taken the place of magnificence, and a 
well-studied convenience and propriety ate de- 
mended of the architect. An aristocratic country 
must have aristocratic dwellings, and we may 
point, besides the most magnificent country 
palaces, whose name is legion, to dwellings like 
Sutherland House, Montagu House, and Dor- 
chester House, as evidencing a great and notable 
step in domestic luxury and splendour. It re- 
mains a question whether this is a healthy state 
of things, and whether it developes the highest 
taste for art in the best way. Perhaps not 
altogether so; but if it does not in all respects 
do this, it developes enormously the taste for 
freedom and liberty. I have before alluded to 
the deadness and monotony of uniformity, and 
the picturesque beauties of variety. The rationale 
of this seems to be, that uniformity is the pro- 
duct of centralization; variety of individual 
freedom. Every man’s home is his castle, and 
he onght to be able to build it as suits his indi- 
vidual taste. This is the great charm of our old 
Medieval buildings, extending down to Eliza- 
bethan and even to Jacobean times. In many 
of these old houses you will not see two windows 
alike, and yet every window will tell its own 


story. 

From the lattice in the lofty tower denoting 
the lady’s retreat, to the broad oriel, the glory 
of the banqueting-hall, each aperture has its 
own meaning,—one might say, its own features. 
The heraldry tells its own tale: the house is the 
house of a particular family, and for ages will 
indicate to whom it belonged. It is a thing 





sendowed with certain moral attributes and 
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having a definite character. In our towns it 
used to be the same thing, for it is not till within 
the last century that the monotony of our large 
squares and long streets has offended the eye of 
accomplished taste; the sameness of the stucco 
terraces of Belgravia, and the heaviness of the 
brick houses of Harley-street. A friend of mine, 
who is both an artist and a judge of art, told me 
that some years ago he met Rauch, the cele- 
brated German sculptor, who is well known for 
his works abroad, and especially his celebrated 
colossal statue of Frederick the Great. Rauch 
said to him: “Thirty years ago and upwards I 
visited your country, and was much impressed 
with the works of your countryman, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. In him you truly have the foundation 
of a great school of national painting ; for, while 
he conscientiously devoted himself to the study 
of the best masters, he preserved the individuality 
of a great and original mind.” 

If art be, as I believe it is, a unity, and that 
the partition walls set up between the various 
arts, between painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, are only partitions removable at will, 
Rauch’s remark would apply, I think, with force 
to the architects and architecture of this day. 

In the works of many noble minds we have 
abundant evidence, at the present day, that the 
study of ancient works has been combined with 
@ successful appreciation of the real needs of 
modern society. The combination of the old 
with the new, of the spirit of reverence with the 
love for reform, is a remarkable characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. With many failures and 
shortcomings, we have much to be thankful for, 
and not the least in this, that in our free con- 


stitution the same idea which governs one class | 


pervades all, and is accepted as an axiom by the 
lord and by the peasant, by the man of property 
and by the artist. What is this great idea— 
this fertile source of England’s power? It may 
be described, I think, almost in two words, 
which, though apparently inconsistent with each 
other, involve no real incongistency,—reverence 
for the past, and for the future “ 7” or 
in architecture, a respect for the great styles, 
whether Greek or Medieval, combined, however, 
with an ever-varying and ever original mode of 
applying them. 








COMPETITION DRAWINGS FROM THE 
SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


In what is known as the Competition Gallery, 
in the South Kensington Museum, the gallery 
upstairs, wherein was held the Exhibition of 
Miniatures, the drawings submitted from the 
various Schools of Design throughoutthe country, 
in competition for the national medals, are now 
on view, and (what is more) deserve to be viewed ? 
In the Architectural department the examples 


exhibited are mostly superior to those that have | __ 


been sent before. The design for a cathedral, by H. 
Hi. Gribble (South Kensington), to which the gold 
medal is awarded, is a very creditable design, 
exceedingly well drawn. We should like to have 
seen tle plan. The silver medal is awarded to 
a design for a small State Railway Station, 
by B. Samoiloff (South Kensington). The in- 
terior is well designed and drawn: it is sug- 
gestive rather of foreign than of English teach- 
ing. A design for Cemetery Chapels, by A. 
Slade (Reading), to which the bronze medal has 
been given, is not so well set forth. Arthur 
Foster (Lincoln) receives the bronze medal for 
a measured drawing of the Chapter House, Lin- 
coln; and Ellen Miles one for a design for a 
bronze door for a library, containing reliefs 
illustrating the works of eight poets of different 
countries, The ornamentation in the spandrels 
is too large for the groups in the panels. 

In reply to the premiums offered by the Plas- 
terers’ Company for the best designs for a 
floriated or ornamental diaper nine or ten com- 
petitors appear. The first premium has been 
properly awarded to W. E. Mackerness (South 
Kensington), and the second to T. Long- 
more, Stoke. Other premiums offered by the 
Company for modelled ornamental angles appear 
to have been gained, the first, by R. J. Morris, and 
the second by R. Lunn, both of South Kensing- 
ton. The bronze medal has been awarded for a 
Similar ornamental angle in plaster to G. Broom- 
head (Sheffield). W. Orr (Glasgow) has a gold 
medal for a clever design for surface decoration ; 
and Maria Brooks (South Kensington) the gold 
medal for some admirably painted porcelain. 
W. E. Mackerness (South Kensington) has the 
silver medal for a design for a ceiling ; Thomas 


Cox (Birmingham) one for a design for a metal 
screen, with Gothic outlines filled with natural 
forms; and Anne Baxter for a drawing of an 
Early English spandrel. 

The gold medal is given to John F. Orr 
(Glasgow) for a design for a hall-floor. H. 
Hood (Nottingham) gets the bronze medal for 
some conventional borders, well designed; E. 
Fitch (Lambeth) a prize of books for a choir- 
screen of mosaics and metal; W. F. Randall 
(Stroud) books for designs for capitals; and 
Peter Kirkby (Nottingham) a similar prize for 
decorations, A design for a mosaic altar-piece, 
by H. Olden (Birmingham), though not re- 
warded, deserves mention; and we may add, 
that some of the pictures of fruit and still-life 
are excellent. 





THE WEATHER AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH, TO THE 29th OF JUNE, 


APkit sustained its character this year, Rain 
fell on nearly every day in that month. The 
severe gales in the second and third week are 
unprecedented for April in these records, The 
first eleven days of May were remarkably hot :— 
May 8th, 82°in the shade; mean of week ending 
May 11th, 614°, 11° above the average. As this 
month advanced we had a succession of strong 
north-easterly winds and cold nights, but no 
frost until the morning of the 22nd, when we 
went into mid-winter weather. That day was 
remarkable, frost and frequent snowstorms from 
morning till night. On the 22nd and 25th, 7° 





and 6° of frost respectively. There was nothing 
in previous years in the present century to equal 
| it in severity in the fourth week of May. The 
range of temperature between the 8th and 28rd 
of May was upwards of 50°. It is a significant 
fact that hitherto all excessive heat in the early 
part of May was followed by cold weather in the 
same month, as in 1807, 1820, 1828, 1833, 1841, 
1848, 1854, and 1867. The last six days of May 
were very hot. June opened with great heat 
and heavy rains. The weather was remarkably 
erratic in this month ;—June 10th, 118° in sun ; 
June 11th, 82° in shade; June 14th, 41°; June 
11th, nine a.m., 73° in shade ; June 17th, 9 a.m., 
49° only! Polar winds prevailed from the 12th 
to the end of the month. 26th, 27th and 28th, 
barometer above 30} in, The mean tempera- 
ture in each of the three months, when compared 
with the average in eighty years was as follows :— 
April, 2° in excess; May, 0°9° in excess; and 
June, 03° in deficit. Rainfall in the three 
months, 6°19 in., being 0°19 in. in excess. In 
April and May the barometrical values were 
0-23 in. and 0°09 in. below the average respec- 
tively, and in June, 0°12 in. above the average. 


compared with the same Observations in 1867 :— 


works of nature. The splendour of the pear, 
damson, and le blossoms were, under the 
influence of t sunny skies with alternate 
genial rains, so quickly followed by the formation 
of their fruits, firmly knitted and unchecked by 
frost, that we forgot for a time the usual pre- 
carious nature of our climate. 

But in the latter portion of May we were once 
more assured of its vicissitades. The north- 
easterly winds, which became the order of the 
day and night, brought intense frost. The pro- 
gress of the spring was retarded by the long 
persistence of the harsh polar currents and low 
tem ure. The wheat and barley and other 
cereals looked sickly, and withered, They were 
starved by the cold nights; but the great heat 
at the end of May and beginning of June, with 

lenty of rain, refreshed the pastures and roots. 

e cereals recovered from their unhealthy ap- 

, and there was every promise of 
excellent and abundant crops. 

Still the weather was not favourable in June. 
Temperature varied considerably. There was 
great absence of sun. Rain was of two fre- 
quent occurrence. The crops of grass were 
heavy ; but in the Midlands we had passed the 
middle of the month before hay-making com- 
menced, and even then under the non-auspicious 
circumstances of either rain or threatening 
skies. Dull cloudy weather kept the wheat- 
plant from coming into ear till the end of 
June. 

The most productive harvests have been when 
hot weather of appreciable duration did not set 
in until after the summer solstice. In 1859, 
1863, and 1864 there was no summer weather 
before July, and excellent harvests followed. 








If great heat prevails in June, as in 1826, 1846, 
and 1858, the grain does not arrive at its proper 
growth. The ripening is premature. The yield 
then becomes small. 

What hot weather we had in May and June 
was of short duration, with twelve months un- 

recedented in these annals for excessive rain- 
fall, there is abundance of moisture in the 
ground for the roots and pastures on most lands 
for some time to come. Wheat wants no more 
rain till harvest. This year the cereal plants 
are not close on the fields; bat the ears are 
large, and promise to be well filled. 

There is every reason to expect, in the event 
of a fine hot July and August, that we shall be 
blessed with a good and bountiful harvest of 
every description of grain, roots,—indeed, of the 
earth’s produce generally. 

Before commenting on the public health for 
the past three months, I wish to impress the 
fact that it is only when the mean temperature 
is below 40°, in the absence of cholera or fever, 
the death-rate is seriously affected. Hence it is 


, Spring Season, 1867. 
Tanix from Nineteen Years’ Observations, showing in parallel Columns the Earliest, the Latest, and the Average 
Dates on which the Foliage or Blossoms of each of the Trees therein named has commenced expanding, 
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Balsam Poplar (Populus baleamifera) 
Larch (Abies laryr) 
Horse Chestnut (seulus hippocastanum) 
Sycamore (Acer pseudo-platanus) 
Damson (Prunus domestica) blossom 


seeeeb anes eneeeeeteeserssetuonaneres 
prerrrrrrrerrrrrtrretriri ree 
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Lime (Tilia Europea) 
Beech (F.gus sylvatica) 





Spanish Chestnut (Custanea vesea) 
Oak ( CREEP) aicorocesacascesioe 
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Ash (7razinus excelsior) 


Perereiettrirtte tr 


Mulberry (Morus migra) .....ccccceceseeecsarpessssensserenerensanonsnnes pceee 








Earliest. Latest. Average 1867, 
March 6 Aprill9 | Mareh 31 | April 15 
March 21 | Aprill4 | April2 April 14 
Mareh 17} Aprill® | Aprils April 19 
March 28 | April 25 April 14 April 25 
March 28 | May 13 April 12 April 17 
April 6 May 2 il 3 April 30 
April 19 May7 | dy 28 May 1 
April 20 May20 | May9 May 4 
April 10 May 26 May 9 May 3 

| May 13 June 14 May 30 May 16 

} May 12 June 23 June 1 May 16 











In the beginning of April nature showed no 
signs of animation. Everything bore a winterly 
aspect. The severe weather in March, with the 
frequent heavy depositions of snow, partially 
melted in the day time, but congealed by the 
intense frost every night, pressed hard on the 
rose-trees and laurels, which had been prema- 
turely brought forward by the fine warm weather 
in February. The check was so great many of 
these trees were killed. 

There was not the slightest dawn of spring 
until the second week in April. The poplar 
and the larch did not come into leaf till the 
middle of the month. The damson was not in 
blossom before the third week; and it was the 
last week of April ere the sycamore expanded its 
leaves. This was later than ever before known. 

But the progress of nature then made such 
rapid strides that everything burst into life as if 
by magic. The oak was in full leaf early in May ; 
and the ash and the mulberry expanded their 
foliage by the middle of the same month, or, at 
least, a fortnight earlier than their average dates, 
The short space of one month only sufficed to 
accomplish what usually takes from eight to ten 








| 


that the winter interferes with our vital statis- 

tics. The following table will demonstrate this 

fact :— 

Annual Mortality Thousand of Population Twelve 
Months ending June 30th, 1867 (London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Newcastle, 
Salford, Hull, and Leeds). 

Mean 
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* Great mortality in Liverpool and London from 
cholera. 

+ Much fever in Newcastle-on-Tyne and other towns. 

; Mean week ending depmery 6th, 25° 5 denaeay 19th, 
25°: hence the great mortality from intens . 

§ Death-rate high first half of February, owing to severe 
weather in January. 


|| High mortality in consequence of severity of the 


weeks in the development of these beautiful ' weather. 
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The high rate of mortality in January was 
owing to the intense frost. Even the cholera, 
which carried off so many thousands of human 
lives in Liverpool and London in July, August, 
and September last, was not so destructive as to 
bring up the general death-rate of the ten large 
towns to the January standard. The Polar cur- 
rents in the spring months are always very try- 
ing. After the Tropical heat early in May, the 
severe weather in the third and fourth week, 
when the searching north-east winds blew with 
great force, did not however materially disturb 
the public health. At least fifteen per cent. of 
the mortality in February was in consequence of 
the cold in January. The moderate tempera- 
ture in April had the effect of reducing the 
death-rate in that month, which was consider- 
able in March from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther; and notwithstanding the vicissitudes of 
temperature, in May the ranges were compatible 
with our endurance so far that the mortality was 
lower than any other period of the year, June 
excepted. Never was the death-rate so low 
since registration began as in June 1867. We 
had extreme heat at different periods of the 
month, at other times cold winds and low tem- 
perature ruled in our sea-girt island. Some- 
times a range of 40° was recorded in two or 
three days. Whatever may be the atmospheric 
changes, the mortality is not affected so long as 
the temperature keeps within the limits above 
defined. 

The public health for the quarter just ended 
has been very satisfactory. In the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1866, Liverpool returned an 
annual death-rate of 34 per 1,000 in one week, 
35 per 1,000 each week in eight weeks, and 40 
per 1,000 each week in four weeks. There was 
no cholera in Liverpool last year until July, ex- 
cepting in isolated cases. In the quarter now 
terminated, the annual rate of mortality in 
Liverpool did not reach 30 per 1,000 in any 
week. 

There is a decided improvement in the health 
of all the ten large towns, with the exception of 
the borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to which 
place I shall refer before I close this inquiry. 

The average death-rate in Edinburgh is about 
25 per cent. more than in London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Hull. The miserable abodes of the 
people in the old town are much to be deplored. 
The system of dividing the houses into flats, each 
tier being occupied by a separate family, pre- 
cludes a proper mode of drainage and ventila- 
tion so essential to the promotion of health, and 
should be condemned and abolished. 


Vita Sraristics. 


Death-rate per Annum per 1,000 of Population. 
Quarter ending .Quarter ending 


June 29, 1867... June 30, 1866. 
RAIA: siccvincesicicss 20°4 25°2 
Liverpool ..........+. 26°0 
Manchester ......... 27°6 
Birmingham......... 198 
BOOS, ccccinsereivcinibi 25°3 
Sheffield ..........0...+ 22-2 
SID ianivivennveads 21°0 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 27°3 
oe TSE 25°0 
BED, pencacsicswevinnoive 22°3 





Death-rate per Annum of the Ten large Towns, 
irrespective of Classification. 


1866. Quarter ending June 30 ............ 29°1 
1867. Quarter ending June 29 ......00... 23°7 
Decrease in 1867 .......cccoccesseeses 24 


The mortality in Newcastle-on-Tyne is very 
large. No wonder at it. The deficiencies in 
ventilation, drainage, water-supply, and privy- 
accommodation in this dilapidated, over-crowded, 
and ill-constructed old town, compel the struc- 
tural alteration, wherever practicable, of such 
places, and a large reduction in the number of 
inmates, so as to bring them within the con- 
tingencies needful for the maintenance of health. 
New thoroughfares should be opened, so as to 
admit light and ventilation, and proper and 
sufficient conveniences for the observance of 
sanitary law. 

Of 55,366 people, or nearly one half of the 
population within the borough of Newcastle. 
on-Tyne, whose dwellings were inspected in the 

inning of this year, one-eighth of these houses 
had not, at the date of inspection, the means of 
good ventilation. One-eighth of the houses 
were without even water supply, either from the 
water company or other legitimate sources. 
One-fifth of the houses were without any privy 
accommodation. The drainage of two-thirds of 


the houses only was good ; and of the remaining 
third, more than a third or an eighth of the 
a number, were without any drainage. A 


member of the town council of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in a letter to me on this vital question, 
says, “It is our intention to begin the exper!- 
ment of building dwellings for the poor at once, 
as till we provide accommodation for this people 
we cannot turn them out of their miserable 
hovels.”’ 

In towns, as London, Birmingham and Liver- 
pool (where there are active medical officers), 
manufacturers for non-consumption of smoke, 
also persons responsible for bad drains, foul and 
neglected ashpits, or for offences against the 
Lodging-house Act, likewise purveyors of meat 
or fish for exposing such for sale in a decomposed 
state and unfit for human food, are summoned 
before public court. They are disgraced and 
fined. Their names and offences are published 
in the newspapers for the information and pro- 
tection of the public, and in order to deter others 
besides themselves from offending in the same 
manner. By these precautions the health of 
places having efficient officers has been, and will 
continue to be, improved. 

London, with its three millions of people, is 
one of the healthiest of our large towns. The 
drainage is good,—the water is excellent. Over- 
crowding is prevented as far as practicable. 
Nothing is permitted in any street within the 
limits of the metropolis, nor in any yard, court, 
or premises calculated to interfere with the 
public health in the metropolitan boundaries, 
but it is either removed immediately, or (if suf- 
fered to remain) under risk of exposure, fine, 
and disgrace to the responsible person. A fine 
sturgeon was caught near Westminster Bridge 
on the llth of May. Thus far good for the 
waters of Old Father Thames. The prohibition 
of sewage passing through rivers in populous 
places cannot be too strongly enforced. 

The sanitary supervision of Liverpool has so 
improved the health of that great seaport that 
instead of being the largest in mortality, as 
formerly, Liverpool now ranks among the healthy 
of the ten great towns. As one proof of the 
many important efforts made for the sanitary 
improvement of Liverpool, I may mention that 
the last great municipal project in this direction 
is the conversion of middens into waterclosets, 
with passage into the main street sewer; one 


expense of owners of the property, and the re- 
muinder borne by the corporation. 

In an article on the “ Town Death-rates in the 
first three months of 1867,” the Builder says, 
“ Birmingham is naturally one of the healthiest 
towns in England, and there is little doubt but 
that with some sanitary activity to which less 
favoured towns have been stimulated, the death- 
rate might be reduced nearly to the healthy 
district standard.” The average mortality in 
Vienna is something like 50 per cent. more than 
in London. . 
Tuomas L. Puant, F.M.S. 








ARCHES. 


“Ut pendet continuum flexile, sic stabit contiguum 
rigidum inversum,” 

I must premise that I make no pretension of 
treating didactically upon the intricate subject 
of the equilibration of arches. My object, in 
this communication upon that theory, is to elicit 
information, rather than to impart instruction. 

Consulting a practical work, the other day, 
containing two or three articles upon arches, I 
was led to the consideration of working out 
mathematically, instead of finding experimen- 
tally, the weight required at each point of the 
catenary to make it coincide with any other 
curve equal to it in length; and, in thinking 
upon this, there occurred to me, also, a simple 
method of constructing an arch so as to support 
any weight, on any part of it, less than that 
which would actually crush the materials com- 
posing it. Having in earlier days worked a 
little, that I might not be quite ayewpirpnroc,— 

“*Scilicet ut p 


I have been able to arrive at some results 
respecting the former of those propositions ; and 
I give them here, because it may happen that, 
in the working, some consideration may have 
been omitted, or some error have crept in, which 
may render them of but little practical use ; and, 
in this case, I hope that some scientific reader of 
this journal will—thinking his time not un- 
worthily occupied in so doing—contribute an 
article upon the interesting subject which I have 





eurvo dig e rectum,” — 





‘taken, by way of correcting or extending mine, 


half the cost of such conversion being at the |, 





which will be at once strictly accurate and 
practically useful. 

The investigation of the latter proposition ig 
added on account of the simple and practical 
nature of the result obtained. 

The equation to the catenary—that is, to the 
curve in which a heavy inextensible string, or 
a chain, of uniform density and thickness, hangs 
when suspended from two given points,—is 


a ee ae 
ysons(ce +e :), 


the origin being the lowest point of the curve. 
The law of the vertical forces or weights which 
must be applied to this curve that it may coin- 
cide exactly with another curve equal to it in 
length has to be determined. Let the other 
curve be the circle, and assume that the caten- 
ary and the circle coincide and have a common 
origin. 
The equation to the circle, the origin being a 
point on the circumference, is 
y=2ar—2*; 
and the length of the catenary is 
dy\? ) 
=f /| 1+ (2) i da, 
c a 
=+( ec—é :) +6, 
where C=o when the arc is measured from the 
origin; therefore 


¢c ey sare 
s=~( ec =e ‘) 
or, expressing it intrinsically, s=c tan ¢, tan ¢ 


in this case being identical with a 
4 (c ee ‘) . Now, since the curves are assumed 
coincident, the as with respect to the catenary 


corresponds to the ~ with respect to the circle, 


as the axis of 1 for the catenary corresponds to 
the axis of « for the circle. 


1 2 
Therefore, s = c tang = (2 was) | 
y 
a—a. 


d 





But s also represents the force or weight acting 
vertically on the catenary, to make it coincide 
exactly with the assumed curve; therefore, 
enn — is the pressure required at every point 
v, y of the arch, that it may be in equilibrium. 
Now, suppose the values of s at a number of 
points on the curve to be proportionally repre- 
sented by vertical lines, the locus of the equation 
= will be a curve passing through the 
origin, and extending to infinity on both sides of 
it; for y and s vanish with z, and if c=a,s=@. 
Thus each of the two lines s at the distance 7=a 
is an asymptote to the curve represented by these 
vertical lines at their extremities, as described. 

From this result it is obtained that a circular 
arch must not be weighted at the crown; that 
the weight must increase continually towards 
the springing ; and that when the arch is a semi- 
circle, the weight at the springing is infinite. 

Suppose the curve of the arch to be equilibrated 
be the parabola; then 

at 


s=ct -= 
at 


s=Cc 





the equation to « 


similar curve, a parabola whose latus rectum is 
lend 
‘a° 

For this curve, then, the result gives the 
weight at the crown =o, and the weight varies 
as «4, 

By similar methods, the law o weights for 
other curves may be found. 

2x 


Since smic( oe ‘) ss i( ae ae ) 
ec 
22 


§ _ 2 
bog, C+ log, bet ccfeaonlag st log 25 





from which equation, s and « being known, the 
numerical value of the constant c may 

approximately found. The value of y, however, 
in any case, can be found by actual experiment, 
and then the exact value of c determined from 


2 2 
the equation ¢e=+—~ 
e equation ¢ ar 
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In examining the result obtained for the law 
of the weights, it is seen that 
1 


7x, by F, 
ge)’ 
to the curve 


8 2 ; therefore, expressin ds or 
hy , exp g ay 


y 
there is obtained for the equation 
assumed for the we 
y=[ F =(r)+C. 

This suggests the method of dealing with the 
proposition converse to that just considered,— 
that of finding the form of the ewrve of an arch for 
a given locus of vertical forces. 

I come now to the construction of an arch 
having the property predicated in the latter of 
the two propositions enunciated at the com- 
mencement of this article. 


c 





0 


The contemporary we have already quoted, 
in an eloquent leading article accompanying the 
description referred to, says, and naturally,— 


**The speech of the French Emperor is conceived in a 
spirit worthy of the occasion and the theme. He would be 
justified in claiming for France an eminent position in 
connexion with this great work, It is true that the Exhi- 
bition, being universal and international, is the produc- 
tion of all nations. It is trae that some of the most 
important contributions have been made by foreign exhi- 
bitors. If some nations have in certain departments not 
done themselves justice, while ev yy of French art 
and industry is fully represented, it is no fess true that in 
many particulars foreigners have shown incom ble 
originality and skill, and their labours are among the chief 
attractions of the Exhibition. But the impress or 
French mind is on the whole, The disposition of the build- 
ing, the arrangement, at once simple and scientific, of the 
departments or classes, the central court, the gi tg 
restaurants, the surrounding park, with its wonderful - 
ings of all kinds, are undeniably French; and foreigners 
have paid a tribute to the excellence of the conception 
by the readiness with which they have fallen in with 
the conditions im , and the general acceptance 
which these conditions find now that they are understood 
and their principles appreciated. It is universally ad- 
mitted that, though the building has no architectural 
pretensions, yet, environed as it is without and tastefully 
arranged within, the effect is most pleasing, and that in 
no building has it been easier to pass whither one wishes and 
to see what one wishes to see. Perhaps no other shape and 
disposition of building would have allowed such an im- 
mense number of objects to be seen to equal advan _ 
We must do the French, then, the justice to ry 
they have by their taste and power of organization made 
the Exhibition successful, and that the praises it receives 
from every visitor are principally due to themselves,” 


In truth, however, all this for which the 
praise is being given is not due to themselves, 
and does not belong to them. ° We have on more 
than one occasion felt compelled to point out 
that the plan as carried out by the French Com- 
missioners, with its central garden, radiating 





Let ABDC be a circular arch; E, F, the middle 


avenues, double classification, and so on, was 


points of AC, BD; then if the straight line EF, | published in our pages, February 16th, 1861, 
joining the points E, F, do not cut the arc AB, | 


the arch ABDC will support any weight on any | 


and that from that time to this, though no 
French architect has ventured to claim to be the 


point of it less than that which would crush its | designer of the building erected, the obligation 


voussotrs. 


Let the straight line EF touch the arc AB. | 
Now, suppose the figure inverted, and that a) 
heavy string of the length of the arc EF be 


suspended at the points E and F, and weighted | 
so that it would hang in any two straight lines ; 
then, since the straight line EF does not cut) 
the intrados AB, neither of these straight lines | 
will cut it. 

Again, neither of these straight lines will cut 
the extrados CGD. For it may be shown that 
the twe straight lines EG, FG, drawn from the 
points E, F, to G, the middle point of the are CD, 
are together greater than the arc EF, but less 
than any other two straight lines drawn from 
the same points E, F, to any other than the! 





middle point of the are CD; and that the two 


straight lines drawn from the points E, F, to 
either extremity of the arc CD, as the straight 


lines ED, FD, are together greater than any | 


other two straight lines drawn from the same 


points E, F, to any point whatever in the arc 
between its extremities C,D. Hence no two) 
straight lines in which the string can hang will | 
cut the extrados CD; and it has been shown! 
that they cannot cut the intrados: therefore the | 
arch cannot be broken by any weight less than | 
that which would crush the materials composing | 
|think, the Fossway itself, which thus, on its 


it. 


| to England has been resolutely denied. We re- 


published the plans side by side in our volume 
for 1865,* and showed that even where de- 
partures had been made from the plan originally 
given in the Builder, the desirability of these 
departures had been pointed out in the letter- 
press accompanying it. From first to last, we 
do not hesitate to reiterate, injustice has been 
done to Englishmen. 








LEICESTER CASTLE. 


Tue town of Leicester stands upon moderately 
high ground, and on its western side is divided 
by a narrow valley from the opposite elevations 
of Glenfield and Braunstone. This valley gives 

age to the Soar, the river of the county, 
which, flowing northwards, meanders through 
the meadows of the Abbey of St. Mary de Pratis, 
and thus before agriculture had drained these 
lands, securely covered the western and northern 
fronts of this very ancient and once well-fortified 

lace. 

. Down the western valley, but outside the 
stream, and along the edge of the higher ground, 
was carried a branch of the Fossway, or as some 


From this theorem, then, the construction of | passage from Bennoves or High-cross towards 
a circuiar arch having the property predicated | Lincoln, left the old Roman “Ratee Corita- 


may be determined ; and the same construction | 


would most probably apply when the curve of 
the arch is any conic section whatever. 

In deducing the results here given, the effect 
of friction has not been considered. 

Cambridge. A. J. Tompkins, 








THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Tue great ceremonial in honour of successful 
exhibitors has taken place in Paris, and has been 
recorded in one of those remarkable descriptive 
articles that have made the Times, and its spe- 
cial correspondent, famous in that direction. We 
have 10 disposition to go into any particulars as 
to the prizes just now. The undertaking com- 
menced with a fraud on English artists (the ap- 
propriation of their design for an Exhibition build- 
ing, and for the organization of the Exhibition), 
throughout its progress the English commis- 
sioners have been fleeced, and slighted at every 
opportunity, and it culminates in the greatest 
possible injustice to English exhibitors. It seems 
to us that the English jurors should be called 
upon, if not for a defence of their proceedings, 
at any rate for explanations,—but of this another 
time. 


norum,” known to us as Leicester, about a 
furlong to its east. 

Leicester, a town of British origin, was taken 
possession of and fortified by the Romans. The 
line of the wall, on the usual rectangular plan, 
has been traced upon the north, south, and east 
sides, the western defence being formed by the 
river. There is, however, some doubt as to 
whether the wall actually reached the water at 
the south-west angle. If, as is supposed, the 
fragment of Roman masonry known as the Jewry 
wall was really a part of the town wall, it follows 
that the wall was present on the west side, and 
there was a space between that defence and the 
river, and that the castle, which occupies the 
south-west angle, was outside the town. 

Leicester was also a town of great importance 
among the Saxons, and was nearly central in the 
kingdom of Mercia. It is mentioned in a Saxon 
charter of 819, and is said to have given the title 
of earl to Leofric, A.D. 716, to Algar in 838, 
and to other Algars and other Leofrics, and to 
Leofwin, the Saxon line ending with Earl 
Edwin, who was slain in 1071. The town, 
during the Danish interregnum, was one of the 
five burghs; and the castle, like those of Tam- 
worth and Tatbury, is said to have been either 





* Vol, xxiii., p. 723. 





founded or restored by Ethelfreda in 913-14, 
though for this solid evidence is wanting. Never- 
theless, that Saxon Leicester was the seat of a 
very important earldom is very certain, and the 
residence of the lords was most probably the 
castle. 

The town and castle were placed by the 
Conqueror in charge of Hugh de Grentmaisnil, 
lord of the neighbouring honour and castle of 
Hinkley, and whose son Yvo was vice-comes of 
the county under Henry I. The actual property 
of the Grentmaisnils in Leicester, was one- 
fourth of the town ; but it does not appear how 
this and much of the other parts were acquired 
by Robert Earl of Mellent, who became Earl of 
Leicester, and died 1118, in possession of the- 
castle and honour, “ juzta et infra castellum,”” 
which may conveniently be rendered. ‘“ Outside, 
but just beneath the castle wall,” was a col- 
legiate church, of Saxon foundation, dedicated to . 
St. Mary. This Robert Bellomont rebuilt and 
enriched very considerably in 1103, and he is 
thoaght also to have completed the castle. 

Bobert Bossu, the second ear], took the part of 
Henry I. He also strengthened and enlarged 
the castle. He was the founder of St. Mary de 
Pratis, outside the town; and, to endow this, he 
diminished the ecclesiastical staff, and diverted 
some of the lands from his father’s foundation 
by the castle. He died 1167. 

Robert Blanchmains, his son, the third earl,. 
married Petronilla, the heiress of the Grent- 
maisnils, his predecessor at Leicester, and with 
her obtained Hinkley and other possessions. He 
also is reputed to have enlarged and strengthened 
the castle, and his constable, Anketel Mallory, 
held it against Henry, the second lord, in 1175, 





unsuccessfally. Both castle and town were 
taken, the town wall was demolished, and, it is 
said, between the north and east gates was never 
rebuilt. 

Robert Fitzparnell, the fourth earl, died child- 
less in 1204, when Leicester Castle, and in 1206 
the earldom, came to Simon de Montford, who 
had married Amicia, his sister and coheir. Upon 
the death at Evesham of their son Simon in 
1264, and his attainder, the earldom and castle 
were granted to Edmond, second son of Henry 
IlI., Earl of Leicester and Lancaster, and the 
castle has since descended with the Lancaster 
property, and is still a part of the duchy of that 
name. 

Henry, Earl of Lancaster and Leicester, 
founded the Hospital of the Newark contiguous 
to the castle in 1322, and the works were com- 
pleted by Henry, his son, Duke of Lancaster, in 
1354. The hospital contained four acres. It: 
reached the river, and covered the castle on the 
south side, and at this time one approach to the 
castle is across the Newark, through its larger 
and smaller gates. 

The earls and dukes of Lancaster must have 
restored the castle, as they resided here very 
frequently, and with their usual display. When 
John of Gaunt granted certain privileges to the 
city in 1376, he reserved the castle and its mill, 
and the rents and services of the castle court 
and its office of porter. In the castle he enter- 
tained Richard II. and his queen with great 
splendour in 1390. 

In 1414, when Henry V. held a Parliament in 
the Hall of the Grey Friars, he resided at the 
castle, and it was in the great hall of the castle 
that was held the Parliament of 1425-6, the 
Commons meeting in an apartment below it, 
which, however, could scarcely be the case as 
regards the existing hall, which ison the ground 
level. 

Henry VI. was here in 1426, and in 1444 the 
castle and honour were included in his marriage. 
settlement. In 1450 a third Parliament was 
held at Leicester, but whether in the castle hall 
is not recorded. Edward IV. was here in 1463 
and 1464, but from this period the castle seems 
to have been neglected, and to have fallen into 
great decay. 

Leland, who visited Leicester about 1512, 
says,—“ The castelle stonding nere the west 
bridge is at this tyme a thing of small estimation, 
and there is no apparaunce other [either] of 
high waulles or dykes. So that I think that the 
lodginges that now be there were made sins the 
tyme of the Barons’ war in Henry III. tyme, 
and great likelyhood there is that the castelle 
was much defaced in Henry II. tyme, when the 


waulles of Liercester were defacid.” (Itin. i. 
p. 16.) ett 
Speed gives a rough perspective view of the 


castle and town, which, however, is very indis- 
tinct as regards the former. In 1633 Mr. Herrick, 





of Beaumanor, was directed by the king to re- 
a 
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move the ruinous parts and sell their material ; 
to repair the castle house, which contained the 
records of the Honour of Lancaster, and to pre- 
serve the vault and stairs leading to it, for the 
use of the keep of the castle. Upon this an in- 
quisition was taken in 1633-4, and the value 
recorded of the materials, “excepting the 
Sessions Hall and the vault under the old castle, 
and the stairs leading to it.” This inquisition 
gives several details, chiefly of parts now re- 
moved; and mentions as to be repaired “ Jobn 
of Groat’s kitchen, divers outhouses belonging 
to the Great Sessions Hall, and the ruinous 
pieces at the south end of the same hall; also 
the south gate, and the wall from this gate to 
the Soar, which divides the castle from the 
Newark; also a wall next the porch of the 
church.” 

In the civil wars the castle was held for the 
king. It then fell to the Parliament; was re- 
taken by the king in 1645, and finally yielded 
to the Parliament after Naseby. In these strug- 
gles the south gate was destroyed. This is sup- 
posed to be a gate placed due soutb, and there- 


river. 

In 1781, Mr. Rogers Ruding had a lease of 
the premises from the duchy, which specifies 
the south gate, probably that remaining towards 
the Newark, the castle house, several tenements, 
the mount, and the eppendages to the castle, 
and stipulates for the holding of sessions in the 
great hall. 


court, and between them an entrance lobby, and 
above it a grand jury-room. To enlarge the 
courts, the east wall has been removed, and a 
building added on that side, so that the hall is 
much mutilated. Its olier parts also are 
concealed »y panelling and partition - walls. 
The original south gable remains. In it are 
two round-headed windows, resting upon a 
string-course, or set off in the wall, marked by a 
plain chamfered moulding. The windows are 
small and plain, and the recesses have but little 
splay. These are flanked by two slender de- 
tached octagonal shafts, possibly replacing cylin- 
drical ones, and the heads of each recess is sur- 
rounded by a single bold band of chevron mould- 
ing. There is a third and small window above, 
near the apex of the gable, with a recess of 
about 2 ft. opening, all quite plain. Below is a 
small Norman door, but apparently a very recent 
insertion. It may, however, represent @ way 
into the kitchen, which was at this end. 

The opposite or north end wall, forming the 
side of the civil court, appears also to be old, 





fore outside the mound, or between it and the | scrutable. 





The castle stands at the south-western angle 


of the town, upon ground close to, and abont | 
20 ft. above, the right bank of the Soar, the | 


but is so plastered and pointed as to be in- | 
It contains a large round - headed | 


window, probably a modern insertion. 

On the west side of the hall, between it and 
the river, is a sort of aisle, the base of which is 
old, and the wall flanked at each end by a but- 
tress, probably of Decorated date. In drawings 
of the last century this building is shown as an 
aisle or lean-to, but it has been raised, and now 
forms a judge’s- retiring-room behind each 
court, and a staircase between them. In the 
basement are offices. This building contains one 
original window near the south end, flat pointed, 


OLD MACHAR CATHEDRAL IN SCOT. 
LAND: PROPOSED RESTORATION, 


THE proposal to restore the ancient cathedral 
of St. Machar, as far as is now possible, to some. 
thing like its original grandeur, has called forth 
considerable interest in Aberdeen and the north 
of Scotland. For some time the proposed resto. 
ration was in danger of being allowed to go to 
sleep ; but now, seeing that an arrangement has 
been arrived at between the heritors of the 
parish and the voluntary subscribers, there ig 
every prospect of the scheme being proceeded 
with. Mr. Scott, of London, was selected to 
report on the subject; and, along with Mr, 
Matthews, he went over the buildings some 
weeks ago. After a careful and minute exami. 
nation, Mr. Scott has just given in his report, 
which enters at great length into the history of 
the fabric, and gives suggestions for its restora. 
tion. 

The first step, he suggests, is to clear the 
building, not only of its galleries and sittings, 
but of every portion of the internal casing of 
lath and plaster, by which its walls have been 
‘encrusted. Then, and not till then, can the 
| interior be seen to be what it has really been, 

and can judge with accuracy how to deal with it, 

At present, it can only be said that all the 
/ancient stonework, whether pillars, arches, 
| windows, or doorways, must be cleaned and re- 
‘paired, but without the touch of an iron tool or 
chisel. The intermediate surfaces, which have 
/been always plastered, must remain so, The 
| Triforium must be restored to its original form, 
the deal frames and canvas filling-in being re- 





three channels of which unite below the castle. | with plain jambs, and a head adorned by a single | moved, and the whole, in fact, brought, as nearly 
The nearest of these streams is the leat which chevron band. The jambs have been renewed in as may be discovered, into its original state. 


supplied the castle mill, and does still supply its 
modern representative. From the line of the | 
castle wall the ground slopes rapid!y, and termi- | 
nates in a strip of level land that forms the | 
margin of the mill leat. 

The castle seems to have been composed of a 
mound on its south-west quarter; a hall and | 
other buildings on the west or river front; the | 


brick. 

The hall-floor is on the ground level, but it has 
been largely excavated, and now contains a num- 
ber of cells and vaulted passages to them beneath 
the court. These excavations show nothing 
ancient. 

Until recently there were some small inferior 
buildings at the south end cf the court. These 


church of St. Mary, opposite to the hall ; andon | are ‘now replaced by "a barristers’ room. The 
the east side, a gatehouse between the church | kitchen stood here till 1715, when it was removed. 
and the mound; and, rather east of both,| A modern building, north of the hall, no doubt 
another gatehouse close north of the church, | represents the principal apartments of the old 
and a wall which runs behind the church, and | castle. It is said that a vault is still to be seen 
forms a part of the eastern boundary of its in this direction, but the premises are private. 
churchyard. There is also the mill which, though | Here was the Castle House of the seventeenth 
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modern, covers the ancient site. 
The area within which these remains are in- | 
cluded is known as “The Castle View.” This | 
evidently represents the precinct of the Norman, 
and probably of the Saxon castle, and has been 
preserved as a distinct and, in part, extra-paro- 
chial district, vested in the duchy of Lancaster. | 


century, and if there was a Norman keep it must 
have been here. There is or was a vaulted 
cellar of considerable size on the side towards 
the mount. Possibly it may remain beneath 


| There can be no doubt, he thinks, of the 


desirableness of the introduction of stained glass. 








EDINBURGH. 


All Saints’, Brougham-street.— This church, 
which is erected as an auxiliary to the large and 
| fashionable congregation of St. John’s, for the 
purpose of accommodating the poorer classes of 
the district, was consecrated by the coadjutor 
bishop of the diocese, on Wednesday, the 19th 
inst. The design of the building was prepared 
by Mr. Robert Anderson, architect, and is of the 
thirteenth century Gothic style, and consists of 
nave, with aisles and clearstory, transepts, and 
apsidal choir. The west end is incomplete, for 
want of funds, but when finished, it will com- 
prise a cloister, baptistery, andtower. The upper 





some cottages there standing. 
The Gate House towards the Newark, opens 
from the castle, its front being outwards. It is 


| part of the west gable is pierced by a wheel 
; window; the aisles are lighted by coupled 


The Castle View is nearly square, and may in-|small, having a portal passage and two lodges, | lancets; the clearstory by single lancets; the 


clude four or possibly five acres. In 1861 it was | 
returned as “The Liberty of the Castle View,” | 
and contained 29 houses and 131 persons. The 
boundaries are the line of the ancient wall, or | 
nearly so. On the south they divide the castle | 
from the Newark, just including the mound. On 
the east they take the line from the present 
gatehouse, by the old wall, and thence by the 
edge of the road down to the mill, including 
the house and garden attached to the Sessions 
House. The ditch is everywhere filled up. 

This line includes St. Mary’s, which was once 
the collegiate church or chapel of the castle. If 
it be that the castle was enlarged by Robert 
Bossu, it is probable that the older defence just 
excluded the church, and took the line of the 
present upper gatehouse, cutting off the church- 
yard and church, and placing the latter “ juzta 
et infra”’ the castle wall. St. Mary’s was made 
parochial in 1400, the rest of the View remain- 
ing extra-parochial, and it is not impossible that 
this was a restoration to the church of its eccle- 
siastical position before it was included within 
the military precinct. 

The mound, though broad, is less lofty than is 
usual in the more important Saxon castles. It 
is about 30 ft. high and 100 ft. diameter upon 
its circular top, which is quite flat, without a 
trace of old building upon it. It has no ditch, 
and is connected with ro ancient wall; so that, 
though probably within the ancient enceinte, it 
may, as at Warwick and Tamworth, have formed 
only a part of it. 

The hall formed a part of the castle building, 
or castle proper. It is an oblong structure, 
about 60 ft. north and south by 25 ft. east and 
west, with gables at either end, and an open high- 
pitched roof. Since 1633, and perhaps earlier, 
it has been used for judicial purposes, and 





divided into three parts—a civil and criminal 


and on the upper floor, now a ruin, a portcullis 
chamber, and two other rooms. Its arches are 
four-centred. It has the broad hollow moulding 
of the Perpendicular period, and a square port- 
cullis groove behind the outer entrance. The 
arch opening inwards was closed by a gate only. 
The central part of the portal was boarded over. 
The structure is good Perpendicular, the work, 
no doubt, of the Earl of Lancaster. 

The upper or north gate-house is framed of 
timber, and probably of Tudor date. It stands 
close north of the west end of the church, with 
which it was, until recently, connected by cer- 
tain timber houses, used by the prebendaries. 
These have been in part pulled down. 

Parts of the church are Norman, and the north 
aisle seems of the date of the hall of the castle, 
and, therefore, a part of the work of Robert 
Bossu. There is a small door in the west wall of 
the aisle, that may very well have opened from 
the base court. 

Should the courts of the county of Leicester 
ever be lodged in a more central or more con- 
venient building, it is to be hoped that the castle 
hall will be divested of its unseemly addi- 
tions, and restored to its original dimension and 
pattern, when, probably, some correct informa- 
tion would be discovered as to the vaults and 
foundations of the buildings of the eleventh 
century. 

Leicester Castle, mutilated as are its remains, 
is yet a good example of the Norman practice of 
placing the castle proper on the level ground, 
and treating the mound as a part of the external 
defences. C. 








Tue New Stanparp TuHEatre.—The first 
stone of the new theatre upon the site of the 
Standard Theatre, burnt in October last, was laid 
/on the 3rd inst. 


|transepts have windows of two lights, with a 
single multifoil at the head; and the chancel 
has plain single lights, without tracery or mul- 
lions. The whole treatment of the exterior is 
simple and severe, being devoid of ornament, 
and the architect has sought his principal effect 
in the interior; the most notable features of 
which are red-coloured stone columns dividing 
the aisles (the caps of which are still in the 
rough), and the roof, which is of open timber, 
plastered between the rafters. Three of the 
windows in the chancel have been filled with 
stained glass, by Weale, of Newcastle. The 
building is very awkwardly placed at an angle 
with Brougbam-street, and as this does not ap- 
pear to be necessitated by the form of the 
ground, it may possibly arise from an ultra 
orthodox notion of Orientalism; be this as it 
may, the effect is very unpleasing. Mr. Ander- 
son has conscientiously sought after truthful- 
ness, and has not aimed at too much where little 
was at his disposal. The masonry struck us as 
being defective, a fault not common in this city. 

Hope Park United Presbyterian Church.—This 
church is in the Lombardic style, and exhibits at 
the west end a low-pitched gable, with a cross 
at the apex, a wheel-window, anda round arched 
door under a pediment, divided into two square- 
headed openings. At each side of the door are 
small coupled round-arched windows, and part 
of the gable to the south is marked off by a but- 
tress and pinnacle into a quasi aisle. A tower 
is placed at the north-west angle, which rises up 
plain and unadorned for about 100 ft., where 
there is a cornice, and above this is a two-light 
window with circular piercing at top. The four 
sides of the tower are finished by gables, and 
a high-pitched slated roof with an iron finial. 
The side elevations consist of three gables, each 
with wheel-windows above, and coupled round 
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arched windows below them. There is a hall 
or schoolroom situated in a sunk basement. 
Why this arrangement was adopted we cannot 
conceive, as the foundation was quite sufficient 
without getting below the street level, and the 
edifice has a painfully depressed look, which 
might have been-ebviated by placing the whole, 
structure above ground. The situationis a very 
fine one, and occupying a conspicuous position 
at the east end of the meadows, so that.it is seen 
from a great distance; but we cannot sag ib 
holds its place worthily. It is one of the least 
successful efforts of the architects, Messrs. Pedilie 
& Kinnear, and contrasts very unfavourably 
with the adjoining church of St. Peter, the spire 
of which dominates over i# in a manner eall- 
ing to mind Landseer’s well-known pi of 
* Dignity and Impmdence.” The side 

too, are disagreeably suggestive of railway-sheds 
upon the ridge-and-furrow principles. The in- 
terior is fitted up with galleriesin a plain and 
commonplace manner, 

The same gentlemen are architects for new 
offices in George-street, for the Crown Insurance 
Company. The elevation is of three bays and 
four stories. The ground-floor has three similar 
arched openings, with piers between; one of 
these is to serve as the doorway, but has no 
distinctive feature to mark it as such. This 
floor is separated from that above it by a moulded 
cornice, with double consoles at the head of the 
piers. The windows of the first-floor are also 
round-headed, and a plain moulding runs, with- 
out break, from sill to key-stone. The third 
story has square-headed windows, with moulded 
architrave and cornice, and the fourth has 
square windows with panels between, the wall- 
head being finished with regulation cornice. The 
front is made to project considerably beyond the 
line of street front, which makes it conspicuous, 
and gives some additional accommodation ; but 
the result is very detrimental to the general | 
effect of this fine street, whieh depends greatly 
upon its breadth and continuity. 








THE MUSEUM I® GOTHA. 


In the beginning of the year 1864 it was 
determined to remove all the art collections 
from the ducal castle of Friedenstein at Gotha 
into a single building to be constructed espe- 
cially for this purpose. Mr. Franz Neumann, 
architect to the Duke of Coburg and to H.R.H. 
Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, was com- 
missioned to prepare plans forthebuilding. Other 
architects also sent in designs, but those of Mr. 
Neumann were adopted. The ducal Government 
intrusted him with the entire superintendence of 
the building, and the work was to be carried out 
on his sole responsibility. 

A site, near the kitchen-garden of the castle, 
was selected by the architect, with the Dake of 
Coburg’s approval, and the building was com- 
menced on the Ist of July, 1864. 

It is necessary here to describe the site, as it 
considerably influenced the design, and the 
architect endeavoured to the plan of the 
proposed building to the formation of the 

und. 

The Castle of Friedenstein stands on slightly 
rising ground, formed partly by Nature and 
partly by art, and thus commands an extensive 
view over the surrounding . A terraced 
garden surrounds the castle. The road to 
Reinhardtsbrunn lies on the first level about 
600 ft. from the castle, and is bounded on one side 
by the park and on the other by the ancient and 
modern buildings of the castle. In the centre 
of the space before the castle, and 31 ft. below 
it, there was a plateau, which was used as a 
ride. The kitchen-garden was in. a direct lime 
with the centre of the castle, and 47 ft. below it. 
There was thus a difference of level between the 
ride and the kitchen-garden of about 16 ft.* 

The architect has extended the plateau of the 
late ride towards the kitchen-garden, and on 
this new ground the museum was commenced 
parallel with and midway between the towers of 
the Castle of Friedenstein. 

The difficult problem of the difference of level 
between the museum and the park was thus 
happily solved by means of terraces. By taking 
advantage of this difference of level, the architect 
was enabled to build rooms of different heights on 
the ground-floor, which greatly diminished the 
cost of the building. 








* Throughout this account, and in the illustrations, the 
Gotha foot is used. The Gotha foot is equal to 0°2831 of 


store-rooms, 
| Imerder to diminish the cost it was thought 





French métre, 


The museum was to contain the following 
collections, and the plans were drawn up accord- 
ingly :—A picture gallery, a collection of plaster 
casts, a collection of engravings, a collection of 
Chinese objects, a general collection of objects of 
art, and many other collections illustrative of 

mineralogy, conchology, entomology, de. 
‘Tt was also requisite to provide rooms for the 
officers of the museum, workshops for the repairs 
of the is &e. 


advisable to build the museum im three stories, 
so as to avoid an extensive ground-plan. This 
was the more difficult as some of the collections 
required a large surface of floor, and others a 
large surface of — space; and in the latter 
case,.as a matter of course, objects can be 
exhibited at a certain. hei ~ 


visitor can step into the rooms containing the 
collections, 

There is another entrance to this floor through 
the vestibule, from which a view can be had of 
the whole of the main wing, glass doors being 
placed between all the rooms, 

The principal staircase is of stone, and is 
situated on the park-side of the ve-tibule ; it is 
so arranged that the visitor can pass into the 
basement floor, under the centre of this stair- 
case, by @ door corresponding to that on the 
double staircase ; entrance to this floor is, there- 
fore, always possible from the park side. With 
the exception of the central rooms, the vestibule 
and the staircase, all the rooms are vaulted. The 
ceilings of the central rooms and of the vesti- 
bule are constructed of wood and covered with 
stucco. The floor is throughout of marble 





The-superficial area required for each collection 
was fixed before hand, and the architect was, 
therefore, bound to provide it. The systematic 
arrangement of the collections, and their con- | 
nexion with each other, also had his considera- 
tion. 

The different floors were constructed to contain 
the following objects :— 


The Basement Plan. 


The basement of the left wing has a super- 
ficial area of 4,409 square feet, and contains the 
collection of plaster casts. The rooms on this 
floor are of different heights, owing, as men- 
tioned, to the slope of the ground on which the 
museum is built; and this fact has been taken | 
advantage of to exhibit on this floor the more or 
less lofty objects in the museum. | 

The system of separate recesses, formed by | 
large circular openings, has also been adopted. | 
By this arrangement it is possible to divide the | 
different objects into their several classes, and | 
yet to allow the collections to be viewed as a| 
whole. 

The windows ab the back of the recesses for | 
lighting the stere-rooms have been placed close 
to the ceiling, se that there is an available wall- 
space of about 8 ft. below the windows. 

The arrangement of the right wing has been 
carried ont om the same principle. Here are 
located the collections of minerals and woods,— 
the former occupying a superficial area of 2,119 
square feet, the latter 536 square feet. 

Space has also been reserved for apartments | 
for the attendants; two rooms right and left of | 
the cabinets for the servants ; two rooms for the | 
restaurant; and four warming chambers, imme- 
diately below which space is reserved for fuel. 
Next to these are the stores of fuel and other 
necessaries required for the house. 

The public gain access to all the collections | 
by the principal entrance on the park side, which 
is connected with the next floor by a double stair- 
case. There are also two stone winding stair- 
cases leading to the roof, at the opposite ends of 
the main wing; but these are only for the use | 
of the staff of the museum. It should be noticed | 
here that the whole of this floor is vaulted, the | 
treads and risers of the stairs are of stone, and 
the rooms are warmed by meansof stoves. ll | 
the rooms containing the collections are paved 
with stone: the store-rooms are paved with 
tiles. 

The reoms on the two upper floors are warmed | 
by means of hot water. 


The Ground Floor. 


The four central rooms, containing a superfi- 
cial area of 4,976 square feet, are devoted to) 
mammalia. This collection was placed here in 
order to protect it from the direct rays of the 
sun, and thus avoid, if possible, the destruction 
of the specimens by moth. There will be quite 
sufficient light, as all the windows are planned 
on a large scale, and the circular openings in 
the middle walls are of large size. The birds 
will be exhibited in the left wing round the 
mammalia. This collection will occupy a super- 
ficial area of 3,600 square feet. In the same 
manner the space round the mammalia in the 
right wing will be devoted to the collections of 
corals and skeletons, occupying 1,508 square 
feet ; reptiles, 582 square feet ; studies of horses, 
361 square feet; and conchology, 1,148 square 
feet. The beetles and butterflies are placed 
right and left of the entrance-hall, occupying 
513 square feet. Near the grand staircase there 
is one room for the director and another for the 
superintendent of the museum. ; 

This floor is reached from the outside by a 
flight of steps, which lead through an open 
colonnade of colamns to the portico, whence the 
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mosaic. 
Tpper Floor. 

The principal starcase terminates here in a 
noble landing, and a large doorway leads into 
the historical collection. This room is an octa- 
gon, and has a superficial area of 1,213 square 
feet. The roof is in the form of a dome, with a 
skylight in the centre. It is 47 ft. in height. 

This room will be decorated with frescoes in 
the dome and on the walls, the leading idea 
being to commemorate, by means of pictures, 
the different Sovereigns of the country, and the 
principal events in its history. 

The picture galleries are situated on the right 
and left of this historical room, and are lighted 
from above. They contain together a superficial 
area of about 5,000 square feet, and a wall space 
— for hanging pictures, of 10,836 square 

eet. 

The general collection of objects of art is 
placed round the picture galleries in the left 
wing, and in the recesses of the main building: 
it occupies about 4,480 square feet. 

The Chinese collection, occupying 2,323 square 
feet, and the collection of engravings with 1,015 
square feet,are placed in the same manner in 
the right wing. On the right side of the prin- 
cipal staircase there is a room for the director ; 
and on the left side there is a similar one for 
the attendant. 

The recesses on this floor are vaulted. The 
ceilings are of wood, stuccoed. The floors are 
of oak parquetry. 

Turning now to the exterior of the building, 
the front is, of course, opposite the castle. The 
steps leading to the museum rest on a perron 
five steps high, and two lions to be cast in 
bronze will decorate the pedestals. An allego- 
rical figure of Germany will be placed in the 
centre of the steps, and two other figures, re- 
presenting History and Architecture, will deco- 
rate the colonnade of this floor. 

The top of the colonnade will be embellished 
with the Saxon arms in the centre, having two 
lions rampant for supporters. On each side of 
the arms there will be a vase and a group of 
figures ; one of the groups representing Sculpture 
and Painting, and the other Mineralogy and 
Zoology. 

Great care was taken to find a good foundation 
for the building, and every part has been carried 
out, we are told, in the most durable materials. 
The front is built of tooled stone and brick, and 
the roof is covered with blue-black slates with 
zine fastenings. 

The whole building is 265 ft. (Gotha) long, 
and 120 ft. wide in the centre, without the 
portico or colonnade ; the ends are 85 ft. wide. 
The dome in the centre is 106 ft. in height to the 
commencement of the lightning conductor. The 
whele building covers a superficial area of about 
24,000 square feet. 

Both difficulty and delay have been experi- 
enced in getting the building materials. The 

ions cannot therefore be moved into the 
museum until the year 1868. 

The final completion of the museum, however, 
depends on the internal decorations, which 
especially in some of the rooms must take years 
to finish. 

The cost of the building, without taking into 
account any special internal decorations and 
fittings, will, it is thought, in consequence of 
the difficulty in obtaining the materials, amount 
to more than 200,000 thalers (about 30,000/.), as 
the alteration of the surrounding ground and 
part of the park is included in the external com- 
pletion of the building. ; 

It is a cause of much satisfaction to us that 
we have been enabled to place before our readers 
illustrations and particulars of this interesting 
work, due to the liberality and wisdom of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Bristol Assize Courts—The committee adver- 
tised for designs for “ altering the present Guild- 
hall so as to afford more accommodation for the 
transaction of public business, with better light 
and ventilation; and also for the erection of a 
second court, for the purpose of civil business, 
on ground the property of the Corporation, 
adjacent to the Guildhall.” Three premiums 
were offered: For the best plan, 100 guineas ; 
for the second best, 50 guineas; for the third 
best, 25 guineas; and competitors were given to 
understand, that in selecting the plans for pre- 
miums, the cost of the proposed buildings and 
alterations would form an important considera- 
tion. In reply to this invitation, ten designs 
were sent in, and these having been referred to 
Mr. Street, he reported, as entitled to the first 
prize, the plan with the motto “ Usui civium 
decori urbium” (the work of Messrs. Pope & 
Bindon) ; the second prize he awarded to the 
plan with the motto “ Quis,” sent in by Messrs. 
E. Godwin & Crisp; the third prize, to the design 
with the motto “ Dos 4 Dos,” by Mr. C. F. Han- 
som. In Messrs. Pope & Bindon’s design, the 
style of architecture is intended to be that of the 
period in which Colston’s House was originally 
erected. It shows the present Assize Court en- 
larged to 70 ft. in length, and 12 ft. higher than 
at present, and that the new civil court shall be 
50 ft. long and 34 ft. wide. It is to be placed 
between the present court and Small-street, with 
ranges of large windows on both sides. The 
judges, by this plan, enter on the Broad-street 
side, passing along the present corridor and gain- 
ing access to their respective courts through 
their private rooms, which are so arranged that 
they can obtain interviews with each other per- 
fectly free from any interruption. There is a 
distinct entrance for the barristers and attorneys, 
with a corridor on the Small-street side, and the 
consulting and robing rooms, &., are conveni- 
ently arranged. The jurymen and witnesses 
have also a distinct entrance on the Small-street 
side into a corridor commanding both courts, im- 
mediately between their several rooms and the 
Courts. There are also separate rooms for male 
and female witnesses, with lavatories, &c. The 
design is so arranged as to preserve the remains 
of Colston’s House (now used as the Times and 
Mirror printing offices), the large hall being 
made available as a vestibule. 

The Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution.—There 
were twenty-four sets of drawings sent in to the 
committee of this Institution. At first, five of 
these plans were selected ; afterwards that num- 
ber was reduced to three, viz., those of Mr. T. 
Simpson, Messrs. Clarke & Son, and Mr. R. C. 
Sutton. On further voting taking place, Mr. 
Simpson’s plan, we understand, was selected as 
the best, and he will therefore be entitled to the 
501. premium. A local paper says,—“It is 
stated, though we cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of the report, that the three sets of plans will be 
merged into one.” A note on this competition 
appeared in our last. 

The Gateshead Town-hall,—Friends of some of 
the competitors are writing long notices in the 
local Observer, well calculated to perplex the 
committee. It is to be hoped they have called 
in proper professional advice. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Lincolm.—The annual meetings and excur- 
sions of this society have taken place, and 
attracted a numerous gathering, at Grantham, of 
clergymen and laymen interested in archeology. 
The weather was unfavourable nearly all the 
first day, and it was not until late in the after- 
noon when the last two churches were visited 
that the rain entirely ceased. At half-past nine 
the proceedings commenced with divine service 
at the western end of the church, which is 
boarded off from the part where the restorations 
are being actively carried on. A sermon, appro- 
priate to the occasion, was preached by the 
Camden lecturer, the Rev. C. Smith. Imme- 
diately afterwards the Ven. Archdeacon Trollope, 
the hon. secretary, commenced an elaborate 
description of the principal architectural features 
of the church of St. Wolfran, Grantham, for 
which purpose he stood about fifty yards before 
the western front, but it rained so heavily 
that he soon desisted, and gave the rest of 
his remarks within the building. The ex- 
cursion started from the church in a caval- 
cade of twenty vehicles. The party num. 














bered nearly 120, and included about a score of 
ladies. The excursion was more than usually 
popular, perhaps owing to the fact that it in- 
cluded a two hours’ detention at Belvoir Castle. 
But it was also interesting for the fine array of 
beautiful churches which were visited, all of 
which were described by the venerable secre- 
tary, in what we might term a series of object 
lectures on ancient and modern architecture. 
The places visited were Harlaxton, Lenton, 
Belvoir Castle, Woolsthorpe, Muston, Sedge- 
brooke, and Barrowby; and the evening meeting 
was held in the Exchange-hall, Grantham, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Lincoln. 
The proceedings commenced by an address 
from the town council to the members of the 
society being read by the town clerk, expressive 
of the gratification of the burgesses at the visit 
of the society, and their desire to give them a 
hearty welcome and show them every attention 
in their power. The Ven. Archdeacon Trollope, 
the secretary of the society, read the reply of 
the members, which in very courteous terms 
reciprocated the good feeling which had been 
manifested to them, and alluded to the objects 
of interest in the ancient borough. Mr. Trollope 
next read a paper on “ The proper Treatment of 
Stained Glass Windows” in churches, and the 
Rev. B. Street one “ On the ancient Buildings of 
Grantham.” On the following day an excursion 
was-made to Manthorpe, Belton, Syston, Bark- 
ston, Honington, Carlton, Normanton, and other 


P . 

Worcester.—The members of the Worcester- 
shire Architectural Society have had an excur- 
sion to Feckenham, Hanbury, and Hadzor, a 
district containing some interesting old man- 
sions. The party went by train to Droitwich, 
and thence to Merehall, Stock and Bradly, to 
Feckenham. By invitation they had luncheon 
with Mr. Vernon, M.P., at Hanbury Hall, and 
thence to Hadsor. Returning to Droitwich some 
of the party took tea at the Royal Hotel, and 
others at the residence of the Rev. W. Lea 
(St. Peter’s), in the neighbourhood of which they 
inspected extraordinary cracks or crevices in the 
land, occasioned by the subsidence of the soil ; 
and from nine to ten o’clock the party arrived at 
Worcester by coach and rail. 








MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE annual general meeting of this society was 
held on Monday, 24th ult.,at the Council Chamber, 
Royal Institution, at which the report of the 
council on the business transacted during the 
past year was read, the most important points 
being the action of the society in regard to the 
principles to be observed in building contracts, 
the method of taking out quantities in such a 
manner as to ensure uniformity of practice, and 
the steps taken by the society in conjunction 
with the corporation in drawing up their new 
building bye-laws that have now come into 
force. The president (J. Holden) and vice- 
president (J. Charlesworth) retire from office, in 
accordance with the rules, and the meeting 
elected the following gentlemen to the council 
for the ensuing year :—Messrs. W. R. Corson 
(president), J. Stevens (vice-president), W. H. 
Brakspear, ©. Clegg, J. Holden, P. Nunn, E. 
Salomons, and J, Murgatroyd (hon. sec.). 








BUILDING PROGRESS IN MONTREAL. 


Tue result of last year’s architectural pro- 
gress in Montreal is a goodly show of buildings 
of more or less importance, including a church, a 
bank, and a public hall, but more especially 
business premises. The style is, as usual, mostly 
Italian, except the church. 

The offices of the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company, at the corner of St. 
Francois Xavier-street and Hospital-street, now 
in course of completion, has a frontage of 45 ft. 
6 in. on the former and 114 ft. 6 in. on the latter 
street. The site is wedge-shaped, but the apex 
has been cut off, making a splay forming the 
principal entrance. Upon a moulded and rusti- 
cated limestone base course of about 6 ft. in 
height, the superstructure is executed in the 
finest quality of Ohio sandstone. There are 
many carved enrichments. The roof is in the 
form of that of the Louvre, and covered with 
galvanized iron tiles. The total height of the 
building is 66 ft. 


The whole of the works are being carried ont 
from the designs, and under the superintendence, 
of Mr. J. W. Hopkins, architect. The contractor 
for the mason-work was Mr. Forsyth, at whose 
stone and marble mills all the stone was carved 
and prepared, Mr. P. Nicholson, builder, having 
erected the building; Mr. John Bulmer, brick- 
work; Mr. Brush, wrought-iron girders; Mr. 
Melville, carpenter’s and joiner’s work; Messrs. 
Prowse, Brothers, galvanized iron work and roof- 
ing; Mr. Millen, painting and glazing; Mr. 
M‘Kenna, plumbing ; Messrs. R. Mitchell & Co., 
steam-heating; and Messrs. Aitkin & Morrison, 
plastering. 

The Merchants’ Bank, forming the corner of 
the Place d’Armes and Notre Dame-street, has 
been erected from designs by the same architect. 
It has a frontage on the Place d’Armes of 35 ft. 
6 in., and on Notre Dame-street of 72 ft. 6 in. 
The building is of Ohio sandstone from the level 
of the plinth to the top of the enriched frieze of 
the main cornice. The height from the street 
to the top of the cornice is 67 ft. The main 
entrance is on the semicircular corner forming 
the angle of the twostreets. The banking-room 
is 38 ft. by 32 ft., and 18 ft. high. The walls 
are panelled in scagliola, in imitation of various 
marbles, and the ceiling is frescoed. 

St. Paul’s Church, at the corner of Dorchester 
and St. Monique streets, is still in progress. The 
design (Early English) was selected in a limited 
competition, Messrs. Lawford & Nelson being 
the architects. Mr. Lawford is since dead, but 
| the work is being carried out under the superin- 
| tendence of Mr. J. W. Hopkins and Mr. James 
| Nelson, his associates in the profession. The 
| church will seat 1,000 persons, and there are no 
|galleries. The plan is cruciform, and the nave 
is 102 ft. by 59 ft., transepts 45 ft. 7 in. wide, 
| with projection from the nave 16 ft.7 in. The 

side walls in the body of the building are 24 ft. 
| 3 in. high, and from floor to apex of roof (an 
|open-timbered one) 58 ft. The walls, to the 
level of the base, will be of Montreal limestone, 
|The superstructure will be faced with similar 
|material in their courses, having the natural 
surface of the stone exposed to view. The 
| weatherings, quoins, pinnacles, and all the orna- 
'mental portions of the work will be of Ohio 
'stone. The roof will be covered with slate from 
the Melbourne quarries. The windows will be 
filled with stained glass of a comparatively plain 
pattern. The walls are already up tothe ground 
level. The total expenditure, exclusive of the 
cost of the ground, will be about 48,000 dollars. 
|The contractors are:—for the masonry, Mr. 
|P. Nicholson; carpentry, Messrs. Wright & 
| Hutchison ; plastering, Messrs. Phillips & Wand ; 
| painting, Mr. Henry Millen; stained glass, Mr. 
| J. C. Spence; roofing, &c., Mr. G. W. Reed; 
ironwork, Messrs. Rogers & King; plumbing, 
Mr. Robt. Mitchell. 

St. Patrick’s Hall is also in progress. The 
building will have a frontage of 140 ft. on 
Victoria-square, and 100 ft. on Craig-street and 
Fortification-lane. It will be entirely isolated. 
The height from the street level to the cornice 
will be 72 ft., and to the apex of the roof 92 ft. 
The style of architecture is an adaptation of the 
Norman, suitable to the modern requirements of 
the present day as regards shops and show- 
rooms—library and reading-rooms, lecture and 
concert rooms, &c. The details are assimilated 
to those still to be found in certain portions of 
Ireland among the ruins of monasteries and 
chapels. On the ground-floor there will be eight 
first-class shops, six on Victoria-square and two 
on Craig-street. They will vary in depth from 
40 ft. to 94 ft. On the third story will be the 
Grand Hall of St. Patrick, which will be 134 ft. 
long by 94 ft. wide, and 46 ft. high to the centre 
of the segmental-shaped ceiling. The stage, or 
platform, will be 52 ft. wide and 25 ft. deep. 
The building will be of Montreal limestone. 
A large number of wrought-iron girders will sup- 
port the floor timbers where the bricks walls are 
not carried up to the third-floor level. The prin- 
cipal portions of the roof will also be of wrought 
iron. The entire works, with the exception of the 
iron girders, roof, &c., are being carried out by 
Mesers. Howley & Sheridan (Messrs. Payette & 
Perrault being sub-contractors for the stone- 
work), from the designs, and under the superin- 
tendence, of Mr. J. W. Hopkins, architect. 

Among the various new business premises or 
stores, &c., are Muir's new block, corner of 
Place d’Armes and Notre Dame-street East, Mr. 
Alexander C. Hutchison, architect; I. & T. 
Caverhill’s, St. Peter-street, Messrs. Thomas, 
Brothers, architects; and Notre Dame-street, 
| Mr. H. M. Perault, architect ; Tiffin’s, corner of 
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Notre Dame and St. Peter streets, Mr. M. 
Laurent, architect; and Great St. James’s-street, 
Mr. William T. Thomas, architect ; Gibb’s, Notre 
Dame-street, Mr. J. W. Hopkins, architect ; Mer- 
rill’s, Notre Dame-street, East, Mr. T. Fahrland, 
architect ; Alexander’s, Notre Dame-street West, 
Mr. H. M. Perrault, architect. . 

Messrs. Caverhill’s block in St. Peter-street, 
however, was built in 1865, but its extent and im- 
portance induce us to refer to it here. The build. 
ing covers a lange space of ground, is five stories 
high, divided into three first-class wholesale 
warehouses, extending from St. Peter-street, in 
front, to St. John’s-street, in rear. 

Muir’s block has a frontage of 63 ft. on Notre 
Dame-street, and 45 ft. on Place D’Armes. The 
building is of four stories, with detached columns 
to its numerous windows, with carved capitals. 
The fourth story contains a lodge-room of the 
Freemasons, 52 ft. long by 34 ft. wide. The 
second story is occupied by a “ Business Col- 
l hed 
“Gibb's stores in Notre Dame-street have a 
frontage of 47 ft., and the height above the 
street line to the top of the main cornice is 58 ft. 
There will be two shops on each side of a centre 
entrance leading to the upper floors. These are 
of the depths of 60 ft. in one case, and 100 ft. in 
the other. The centre entrance by means of a 
wide staircase, gives access to the three upper 
stories, which are divided into show-rooms on 
two, and a masonic lodge-room, with all the 
requisite preparing rooms, &c., attached, occu- 
pies a large portion of the top story. This lodge- 
room is 48 ft. long, 26 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high. 
The building externally, on the street, is of Mon- 


people who lived from hand to mouth by their 
daily labour, and who do not realize more than 
from 12s. to 14s. a week, it was perfectly clear 
that 1s. 3d. a week was as much as such people 
ought or could pay for their lodgings. The 
duty, therefore, as well as the principal object of 
the society was to do everything it could to faci- 
litate the adaptation of existing buildings to the 
accommodation and means of that large portion 
of the community. aT 

In respect to the Act of 1866, which insisted 
upon a certain number of cubic feet to each in- 
habitant, his lordship observed that if the work- 
ing population were compelled to observe it, 
they could only do so by holding a perpetual feast 
of tabernacles, a state of things not very well 
suited to the climate of England. There was 
great difficulty as to the kind of houses to be 
built so as to let the tenements at a low rent for 
the poorer class of labourers. On the other hand, 
he had been recently in a court at the East-end, 
which was several hundred yards in length, and 
which he could touch at both sides by stretching 
out his hands. To live in such a court was like 
living in a tobacco-pipe. His lordship farther 
detailed some of his experiences, showing the 
great improvements effected by rendering old 
buildings comfortable in different localities ; and 
said that 7,000,0001. might be collected and ex- 
pended in thus improving the metropolis with- 
out sensibly diminishing the comforts or even 
the luxuries of those who might contribute to 
such a fund. 








LURKING-PLACES FOR INFECTION IN 





treal stone, but with ornamental iron pillars 
forming the divisions between the shop windows | 
and doors. Those to the centre entrance are in | 
limestone. The several contractors are Messrs. | 
Perrault & Perrault, stone-work ; A. Wand, brick. | 
work; George Roberts, carpenter’s and joiner’s 
work; Phillips & Wand, plastering; Prowse, 
Brothers, roofing, &c. ; Alex. Craig, painting and 
glazing. The iron-work was supplied by Messrs. | 
Ives & Allen. The whole of the several works 
were executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hector Munro, from the drawings, &c., of the 
architect. 











HOUSES FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


Tue Society for Improving the Condition of | 
the Labouring Classes has held its twenty-third | 
annual meeting at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, | 
the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. 


The report stated that the house in George-street, | 


Bloomsbury, for the accommodation of sing!e men, had 
100 inmates, producing a rent of 7151, 6s. 6d., which, after 
deducting 445/. 17s. ld. for expenses, left a balance of 
2691, 9s. 5d.; the house in Streatham-street had 54 fami- 
lies, consisting of 237 persons, producing 7901. 17s., and 
leaving a balance of . 13s. 4d.; the model buildings in 
Gray’s-inn-road had 166 occupants, yielding a rent of 
4791, 128., and Jeaving a balance of 288/. 18s. 4d.; the 
number of wasbings at the public washhouse was 13,652, | 
producing 3261. 18s. ; but in consequence of repairs, the 
washhouse was closed for several weeks, so that the return | 
was less than it would have been. The Hatton-garden | 
house accommodated 54 single men; the rents amounted | 
to 3091, 4s., and after deducting expenses there was left a | 
balance of 241, 9s. 8d., an exceptional outlay for painting 
having been necessary. The renovated ve ema) sce in 
Charles-street, Drury-lane, had an average of 80 single 
men lodgers; the rents were 409]. 48. 1d.; and a balance 
was left of 1361. 6s. 6d. Clark’s-buildings, Broad-street, 
St. Giles’s, had a population of 2609; the rents being 
5761. 3s., and leaving a balance of 1011. 18s. 8d. The 
building in Wilde-court, Drury-lane, bad 360 inmates ; the 
rents amounted to 631/. 8s. 2d., leaving a balance of 
1021, 98, 1d. At Tyndall’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn-road, the 
occupants were 361, and the lodging-house had 28 in- 
mates; the rents were 689/. 8s. 3d., which, after deduct- 
ing expenses, as in the former cases, left a balance of 
1361, 1s, 

The secretary then read an abstract of the 
eash account up to December, 1866, which 
showed the receipts to be 6,1201. 10s. 6d., which, 
with the balance in hand, made a total of 6,4211. 
13s. 14d. The expenses during the year amounted 
to 3,5801. 12s. 8d. Loans repaid and interest on 
other loans, 1,6071. 5s. 5d.; salaries, rent of 
offices, printing, &c., 7591. 11s. 114d.; leaving a 
balance in the hands of the treasurer of 4741. 
3s. 1d. ‘The value of the real property belong- 
ing to the society (at cost) was 44,5241. 14s. 94d., 
and the general liabilities amounted to 20,4461. 
12s. 4d., leaving assets in the hands of the 
society to the amount of 24,0781. 28. 54d. The 
report was received and adopted. 

Lord Shaftesbury, while expressing his regret 
at the little progress which had been made in 
mitigating the evils which it was the object of 
the society to lessen, said, that bearing in mind 
that the main object of the society was to pro- 


'of gas is greatly promoted, and, if not counter- 


| clearly proved in the mine on a large scale, I 


| ever, which is not closed hermetically from the 


cavity through all the chinks and crannies ; and 


DWELLINGS AND TOWNS. 


In a paper under this heading, recently printed, 
Mr. Alfred Higginson says,—‘‘ Connected with a 
mine are, it may be, old workings, blocked off 
more or less imperfectly, and natural cavities or 
fissures in the strata, always giving off more or 
less of combustible gases. The atmospheric 
pressure being suddenly diminished, this oozing 


acted by increased ventilation, an explosive 
atmosphere is produced in the mine, and waits 
only the contact of an open light to cause the 
dread result. Assuming, then, this principle, as 


think it admits of being carried usefully into the 
consideration of other cases, particularly those 
of our sanitary arrangements in hospitals, pri- 
vate houses, ships, &c. What is true of the old 
working of the mine is true of any cavity what- 


air, be it a well or cesspool, a vault or coffin, a 
roof cavity, floor or ceiling, a cavity wall, lath 
|and plaster partition, shut-up closet, cupboard, 
| drawer or box, or even the sewers and drains in 
‘our towns and houses. In every one of these 
| instances, a rise of the barometer will cause air 
|from without to be condensed into the interior 


on the fall of the mercury it will ooze out again, 
pure and simple, or foetid and poisonous, as the 
case may prove. 

My object in this paper is to draw attention to 
the probable importance, possibly the great im- 
portance, of keeping this idea present to the| 
mind of the architects of our houses and hospi- | 
tals, and to all who are brought in contact with 
disease of an infectious nature. Let us for a 
moment picture to our minds a bad case of 
scarlet fever, in a house where there are many 
children: all but the sick child are sent away, 
and when the case is ended the room is fami- 
gated, white-washed, and papered, ere the family 
return; but, alas! the disease attacks perhaps 
another, and another, and we dare not say the 
issue. Where did the infection lie hid? May it 
not have lurked in some shut-up cavity, from 
which a low state of barometric pressure caused 
it to come forth ? 

In attempted explanation of the spread of dis- 
ease, we find terms used,—* atmospheric influ- 
ence,” ‘“‘contagion,” “infection,” “ epidemic,” 
“zymotic,” “cholera cloud,’ “fever cloud,” 
“typhus wave,’ — all implying that morbific 
influence has been lurking somewhere, and has 
shown itself in localities ready to receive it. 
Whether, in such hiding-places as I have pointed 
out, morbific matters may gain a greater potency 
I know not. I am simply desirous that, in our 
future hospitals and dwelling-houses, these pos- 
sibilities shall be banished as far as may be. 

I have been led into these remarks, in conse- 
quence of my attention having been of late 
directed much to hospital construction, with a 





vide dwellings for the large masses of the 


lview to the building of the new Southern Hos. 





pital in Liverpool. Two plans may be adopted 
to remedy the supposed evil: to have open ceil. 
ings and roofs, &c., or to make all such cavities 
communicate freely with the outer air ;—at all 
events, let them not be shut up, which means, 
communicating by chance openings with the 
apartments adjoining.” 
These observations deserve consideration, 








THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


Str Cuas. Barry being blamed for the in. 
sufficiency of the size of the House of Commons 
on special occasions when the attendance is large, 
the Rev. Alfred Barry properly writes to say the 
architect had really nothing to do with deter. 
mining this, and merely followed orders :— 


‘€ The dimensions proposed for the House of Commons 
in Sir Charles’s original design were enormously in excess 
of those wondarton provided. The authorities of the 
House, who knew its practical working, under whose 
direction everything was done, were inclined to contract 
more and more the accommodation , both for the 
members and for the public, and so reduce the House to a 
size convenient for the average attendance of members 
(somewhere about 200) by whom the main bulk of public 
business is done. Of the two ac’ evils it was 
thought that occasional hardship was preferable to con. 
stant inconvenience, and on this principle all was carried 
out under official authority.” 


Claims for merit as the designer of much of 
the Houses of Parliament have been again made 
for the late Mr. Pugin. Persons making this 
claim (a sort of claim always to be looked at 
with the greatest suspicion, especially when 
death has removed the chief person concerned) 


| should refer to the statement made in our pages 


by Mr. Pugin himself on a similar occasion; to 
which we could add the recollection of an indig- 
nant personal denial by Sir Chas. Barry and Mr. 
Pagin both. 








THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY, CANADA. 


Out of three premiums of 1,000 dollars each, 
offered for the best architectural designs for the 
proposed State Capitol, at Albany, two have been 
awarded to Canadian architects,—Mr. Augustus 
Laver, the architect for the departmental build- 
ings, and Mr. Thomas Fuller, the architect for the 
parliament buildings, Ottawa. If we remember 
correctly this last success of Mr. Laver, if he is 
to carry out his design, will make the third 
legislative building obtained by him in open 
competition, viz., Ottawa, Sydney (Australia), 
and Albany. The nominal cost estimated for the 
latter building is spoken of as from 12,000,000 
dollars to 15,000,000 of dollars! An appropria- 
tion was made during the last sitting of the 
State Legislature for the commencement of this 
large structure. 








GREAT FIRES IN LONDON. 


A FIRE, accompanied by a large destruction 
of valuable property, has taken place in 4 
lofty and extensive pile of buildings in Guild- 
ford-street, York-road, Lambeth, in the joint 
occupation of Messrs. Nickells & Co., india- 
rubber manufacturers, and Messrs. Myers & 
Sons, the builders and contractors. The pre- 
mises, which were five stories high, occupied 
almost the entire of the west side of Guildford- 
street, but were connected with the principal 
works of Messrs. Myers on the east side only by 
a bridge thrown across the street. The lower 
portion was used by Messrs. Myers as joiners’ 
workshops, store-rooms for joinery work, and for 
the machine department of their business. In 
the rear and at the side of the building were ex- 
tensive and numerous stacks of timber, some of 
rare and costly description. Before any engines 
arrived the whole building, owing to the inflam- 
mable nature of the contents, was on fire from 
basement to roof, and floor after floor kept falling 
in until nothing but the bare shell of the build- 
ing was left standing. The origin of the fire is 
at present conjecture, but it is said to have 
broken out in the india-rubber works. The ‘088 
of property will amount to, it is said, from 
50,0007. to 100,000. Amongst Messrs. Myers’s 
property was a large quantity of costly work 
just prepared for the fitting up of the Guildhall 
for the reception of the Belgian volunteers and 
the Sultan. About 100 of the joiners have also 
lost the whole of their tools, the total value of 
which was about 2,0001. The same factory was 


destroyed by fire just seventeen years since, aD 
partially destroyed about five years back. The 
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association of two such combustible businesses 
in}the same premises is unfortunate. Messrs. 
Myers state that their main works are uninjured, 
and that the business will be carried on as usual. 

The most extensive conflagration that has 
happened on the Surrey side of the river for many 
years has taken place in the Old Kent-road. 
Amongst the premises involved were those of 
Mr. J. Mason, a cabinetmaker ; Mr. Ell, a wheel- 
wright; Mr. Smith, window-blind maker; Mr. 
Lewis, furniture dealer; the extensive stores of 
Messrs. Weston & Westall, and several others— 
the whole forming a block of buildings at least 
100 ft. square. These premises were encircled 
by those of Mr. Carter, a hat factor, and were 
adjoined by large business premises in the Old 
Kent-road, and many small tenements in Castle- 
court, occupied by poor people. The origin of 
the fire, or whether the sufferers were insured or 
not, could not be learned. 








CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE, READING. 


THE entire restoration of this beautiful old 
church is contemplated, and the works have 
been already commenced, under the guidance of 
Mr. Jos. Morris, of Reading, architect. The 
church is a fine specimen of Perpendicular archi- 
tecture, with earlier portions, if we remember 
rightly. The tower is remarkably well propor- 
tioned, and, from its advantageous position at the 
end of Friar-street, and facing the Market-place, 
is the most attractive architectural feature 





in the town. The stonework of the tower is 
muck decayed, and its restoration will cost about | 
1,0001. It is expected that at least 4,000I. will | 
be needed properly to carry out the whole work 
of restoration ; but as the committee have only 
@ little more than half that amount already | 
promised, the work to the tower has not yet been | 
commenced. The restoration will probably 
occupy about a year. A curious piece of sculp- 
ture, representing “ The Adoration of the Magi,” | 
has been found imbedded in the north wall. The | 
contract, as we mentioned last week, is taken by | 
Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, who is now 
engaged upon the railway works at Reading. 





CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


OPEN AREAS. 


Own the 28th ult., the district surveyor of the hamlet of 
Mile-end Old Town summoned Mr. Dunk, the builder of 
four houses in the Burdett-road, before Mr. Partridge, 
the sitting magistrate, at the Thames Police Court, for 
erecting the said houses with open spaces in the rear of 
less than 100 ft. superficial to each (in one case less than | 
650 ft.), the said houses having rooms back and front, and 
not being all lighted and ventilated from the street. 

The district surveyor contended that under the 29th 
section of the Building Act the buildings should have in 
the rear or on the side an open space exclusively belong: 
ing to each house of the extent at least of 100 square feet. 

e defendant pleaded that although the areas were not 
of the required size, yet in consequence of the back addi- 
tion being only one story high, and the shops on the 

ound-floor being at present without any partition form- 
ing any back-parlour, that every room in each house was 
lighted and ventilated from «space of upwards of 100 
square feet, excepting the said back addition, which, by 
being altered, at lighted from a skylight above, could 
brought into the same category. 

The magistrate decided that the 29th section of the Act 
was not complied with in the erection of the said houses, 
and ordered the defendant to take down so much of each 
of the back additions as was necessary to give an open 
space to each house of at least 100 square feet, such 

teration to be made within a fortnight trom the date of 
the order. 











PLAN FOR CLEANSING RIVERS. 


Sir,—As you are a great advocate and pro- 
mulgator of sanitary measures, I venture to send 
you for publication in your columns, for the con- 
sideration of all river conservators, the follow- 
ing description of a plan by which the cleansing 
of our rivers, and, more especially, the ameliora- 
tion of the waters of the upper Thames, may be 
effected by and at the expense of the river-side 
parishes, which, in greater part, cause their 
pollution. 

I propose that a screen should be fixed along 
the top of every weir, so as to strain the descend- 
ing water, and retain all floating matter above. 
The screen should be little deeper than the sheet 
of water flowing over, and should extend along 
the whole length of the weir, less an interval of 
about 20 ft. At this interval, on the lower side 
below the edge of the weir, a strainer or filter, in 
the form of one or more bag nets, or of one or 





several perforated boxes, should be placed in 
such manner as to catch all matter falling over 
the edge of the weir. 

The lock-keeper or a person specially charged 
with the service should be required to 
along the weir once a day and rake all the 
floating refuse caught by the screen along and 
over the edge of the weir into the net or boxes, 
which should be removed, emptied, and replaced 
daily. He should also be instructed to rake out 
the floating matter from the entrance to the 
lock and collect it with that from the weir, and 
the parishes on either bank above the lock 
should be bound proportionately to dispose of 
the matter extracted. 

This daily operation will be found wonderfully 
efficacious in cleansing the water, and by this 
simple means all floating refuse would be pre- 
cluded from descending to pollute the river 
below. Each river-side parish would collect 
and utilize the greater part of its own off-scour- 
ings, and would not then as now inflict the evil 
without the good of them on its neighbours. 

The screens which it is proposed to erect 
along the weirs would be little or no impedi- 
ment to the passage of fish in salmon rivers, as 
they travel only during freshes, when the screens 
would be far under water. 

Cuartes E. Austin, 








CONCRETE BUILDING. 


Sir,—I read in the Builder, some few weeks 
ago, of a concrete system of building houses. I 
have built a house with concrete lumps, which I 
think far beyond solid concrete walls, because 
I have acurrent of air passing between the walls, 
being in thickness 3} in. for inside wall, and 
34 in. for outside wall, leaving a space of Sin. 
for air-chase, and making my walls 1 ft. in 
thickness. My lumps are 1 ft. square, well 
bonded, as header and stretcher. I build all 
my woodwork in as I go on, as if brickwork. 
This system will supersede solid concrete walls,— 
so you would say, were you to see it,—because 
you can build up quicker, and there is not half 
the trouble in constructing the walls. ‘This 
house may be seen already built, near the rail- 
way-station, Northfleet, and we are now about 
more, better than we have already built. They 
will perhaps look as well as any brickwork fronts, 
as we intend striking our joints as brickwork, 
making the blocks smaller, so as to imitate a 
first-class front of brick. W. May, Jun. 

*,* A very good house may doubtless be built 
of concrete blocks; but it would not be a “ con- 
crete house,” for all that. Moreover, we advise 
our correspondent not to give himself the 
trouble of trying to make the front look like 
anything but what it is. 








TAR CONCRETE. 


Srr,—I have been laying a quantity of tar-concrete 
paths lately, mixing boiling tar in certain proportions 
with gravel; but I find it takes some time to consolidate 
properly. 

ill some of your correspondents be so good as to tell 
me if putting a quantity of Seyssel or other asphalte with 
the tar would improve the binding qualities of the concrete ; 
and, if so, how much asphalte 1 ought to use say in a 
hogshead of tar? A Sus, 








THE TRAFFIC OVER LONDON BRIDGE. 


Havre seen in your valuable columns at various times 
accounts setting forth the necessity of further accommo- 
dation for the still fast increasing traffic over London 
Bridge, also suggestions for its accomplishment, and not 
being aware that the following plan has ever been made 
public, I ask the favour of its insertion in your paper. 

In the first place, the stone parapet to be removed; the 
stone pavement of footways on each side taken up, and 
paved to form part of the roadway, making space tor six 
vehicles instead of four, leaving where the parapet stood 
to form part of new footway, which may be formed in the 
following way :—At each pier the masonry projects some 
feet to form the recesses on the bridge. On the outside of 
these piers place two cast-iron columns, the foundations 
being already carried up above high-water mark sufficient 
to receive them. On the top of the columns and piers 
two longitudinal wrought-iron girders for each footway, 
which may be hid from sight on the river by an orna- 
mental cast-iron panelling and open parapet runuing the 
whole length of the bridge. Cn the top of the two girders 
lay plates of iron, having a bearing also on the side of the 
bridge, the whole to be properly tied together, and the 
paving relaid, presenting the same finished surface as at 
present, with an open iron parapet in the place of the 
existing one. 

The Sppresshes at both ends may be made to the 
required width without any buildings being removed, 
which, in point of economy, is favourable to the widening 
of the present structure. Epwarp J. Dupman. 
*|* The general proposition has been often made before 


? 


We insert the letter for its specific proposition of means. 


WORKING MEN IN WREXHAM. 


S1rx,—I should like to make a few remarks with refer- 
ence to a paragraph in a recent number of your paper. 
Wrexham, although a town of only about 8,000 in- 
habitants, is, on the whole, a thriving and a prosperous 
place, having in its immediate neighbourhood iron, coal, 
and lead mines, as well as valuable stone quarries ; and to 
} ncaa our past prosperity, I can vouch that upwards of 

,0001. were ——— in the building trade within the 
town during the last twelvemonth ; yet, although so much 
was done in time past, at the present time there is not a 
prospect of one-fourth the number of buildings to be 
erected this year as last year. There is not a contract of 
5001. in the hand of any builder in the town. During our 
unusual prosperity, or rather at the close of it, the joiners, 
or somebody on their behalf, issued a printed notice, that 
on the lst of June they would leave off at one o’clock on 
Saturdays, instead of four o'clock, the usual hour; it was 
signed “‘ Carpenters and Joiners of Wrexham.” As the 
masters knew that three-fourths of the carpenters and 
joiners of Wrexham were non-union men, they did not 
take any notice of the message sent them, treating the 
matter as others did ‘‘The Three Tailors of Tooley- 
street,— We, the People of London,” particularly as the 
non-union men declared that they neither would take, nor 
wanted, what was asked for. Up to the lst of June not a 
word was said to the employers by the men as to what 
they would do; all believed that even the union men, 
under the present circumstances, would never be so unwise 
as to attempt a strike for what they wanted; however, it 
is now a fact, and Mr. Last, of Manchester, who came 
here to harangue the men for their heroism and pluck, 
made them believe that they were all right, and the mas- 
ters all wrong; and, from their actions since, we judge 
that he gave them private instructions to buy all the non- 
union men, which they do as many as they can for 14s. 
per week. Itis rather ridiculous to see that many men who 
do not care for work at any time, and would almost rather 
starve then work, by going to the union men and say- 
ing that they will go to work, are bought up at once at 
the regular price. It is true that those who are partly 
masters and jobbers or journeymen, just as it happens, 
have consented to the men’s requests; but the leading 
master-builders hold out, and are not much inconveni- 
enced, for there are plenty of non-union men about ; only 
just at present they are rather timid and afraid of having 
any disagreement with their fellow-workmen. What has 
been done will gain nething for the men in the end, but 





will bring poverty and distress on their families. 
Hvueu Davizs. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE concluding meeting of members for the 
session 1866-67, was held on Friday evening 
(21st ult.), at the House, in Conduit-street; Mr. 
Kdis in the chair. 

On the motion of the chairman, votes of thanks 
were passed to the Dean and Chapter of Roches- 
ter, for their kindness in allowing the members. 
of the Association to inspect the cathedral; and 
to Mr. F. Cockerell, the architect, and Mr. Dud- 
ley, clerk of the works at Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen-street, for a similar privilege in 
respect of that building. 

The report of the scrutineers in reference to 
the nomination of office-bearers for the session 
1867-68, was brought up, and the following 
gentlemen were found to have been elected :— 
President, Mr. R. Phené Spiers ; Vice-presidents, 
Mr. E. G. Tarver and Mr. Lacy W. Ridge; Com- 
mittee, Mr. R. W. Edis, Mr. G. H. Birch, Mr. 
E. C. Lee, Mr. J. Tarvernor Perry, Mr. L. C. 
Riddett, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. Henry Jarvis, 
jan.; Mr. T. H. Watson, Mr. C. Henman, and 
Mr. R. H. Carpenter; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Douglass Mathews; Solicitor, Mr. F. Truefitt ; 
Auditors, Messrs. Bunker and C. W. Brooks; 
Curators and Librarians, Mr. L. C. Riddett and 
Mr. W. Frewer; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. J. D. 
Mathews and J. S. Quilter. 

Professor T. Hayter Lewis then read a paper 
“On Mosaics,” printed in our last number. At 
the conclusion, 

Mr. Spiers observed, that the subject of the 
paper was of especial interest at the present 
moment, in consequence of the more general 
introduction of mosaic work into our ecclesiolo- 
gical architecture. If the principles, too, which 
Mr. Lewis had laid down were followed, the 
rising generation of architects might learn to 
avoid the mistakes and extravagances which 
often disfigured the modern style of mosaics. 
The mosaics produced at Rome and at Florence 
were of a very superior description, and an 
immense amount of labour was thrown into 
them. A series of portraits of all the popes was 
now in course of execution for a church just out- 
side the walls of Rome, but as they were shown 
at a height of 50 ft. from the ground much of 
the labour expended in the production of them 
was thrown away. In England, however, we 
appeared to go to the opposite extreme in eco- 
nomising labour and care, as some of the mosaic 
displayed in the reredos of new churches was 80 
coarsely executed that the jointing could be 
seen at 250 ft. from the floor. He hoped the 
necessity of good drawing would be kept steadily 
in view, for all architects, whether they belonged 
to the Gothic or the Classic school, must be 
agreed that perfection in this respect was abso- 
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lntely essential if the art of mosaic decoration 
were to be revived in this country. 

Mr. T. H. Watson observed that, although in 
very early mosaics the outlines of the drawings 
might be crade and formal, it should be recol- 
lected that in those days there were few if any 
capable artists. The motive and intention were, 
however, good, and in many instances the straight 
lines referred to by Mr. Lewis were very effec- 
tive. 

In —_ to questions from Mr. Tarver and 
others, fessor Lewis explained the manner 
in which the early artists got the outlines of 
their figures, and observed that he had seen 
some modern mosaics in which the jointing was 
so rough that the cement appeared in lumps as 
big as the mosaic itself. 

The Chairman considered it matter for con- 
gratulation that the subject of wall decoration, 
whether by means of frescoes or mosaics, was 
receiving so much attention, and that the mem- 
bers of the Aasociation had been enabled, through 
the kindness of erudite persons, to hear so much 
that was useful, practical, and interesting on the 
subject. He feared it would be difficult to get 
as good drawing for our modern wall decora- 
tions as the ancients appeared to have had ; 
but it was gratifying to think that in propor- 
tion as the arts of fresco and mosaics were en- 
couraged, good draughtsmen would be induced 
to turn their attention to them, so that even- 
tually something approaching to perfection might 
be reached. The public were indebted to Signor 
Salviati, and to Mr. Powell, for their exertions 
in the promotion of glass mosaics. Much had 
already been effected by their exertions in im- 
proving and elevating the public taste, and in 


eliminating the vulgar trading notion that mosaic | 
and other wall decorations were to be obtained | 


for so much per foot super. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Hartlepool.—A new temperance-hall and read- 
ing-room have been opened at Seaton Carew, 
near West Hartlepool. The building has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, 
architect, Darlington. The style of the building 
is Early English. The founder is Mr. Edward 
Backhouse, of Sunderland, who gave the site, 
and has subscribed nearly the whole of the cost. 

Nottingham.—The memorial stone of a new 

Congregational Institute, on Nottingham Forest, 
intended for the use of the Independent denomi- 
nation in the midland district, has been laid. 
The building will overlook the great valley lead- 
ing to Annesley, Newstead, and Mansfield. The 
site is u an eminence on the south side of 
Forest-road, not far distant from Mount Vernon. 
The building will accommodate from 80 to 100 
students. The committee having invited archi- 
tects to compete, selected the design of Mr. R. 
C. Sutton, of Bromley House, from which the 
building is now being erected. The frontage to 
the building will extend about 130 ft. Mr. 
Sutton has adopted the Gothic style of the four- 
teenth century. The materials are red bricks 
with stone dressings. On the ground floor the 
Institute will contain a large entrance-hall, stair- 
‘case, reception-room, two large class-rooms, and 
library. On the second-floor will be the lecture- 
hall, a large room, 60 ft. by 30 ft., with open 
timbered roof. The houses for the principal and 
tutor will be situated at either end of the build- 
ing. According to the plans the front will be 
well broken up, and the Gothic windows deeply 
recessed. Bands of black brick are carried at 
intervals along the brickwork. A porch stands 
out at the entrance to the main building; on 
either side are two Gothic traceried windows, 
and above a band of ornamental brickwork, sur- 
mounted by five upper windows. The centre 
one is a three-light traceried window running 
into a gable, which forms the central feature of 
the building. The high-pitched roof is sur- 
mounted by a bell-turret of ornamental design. 
The total cost, exclusive of land boundary walls, 
is about 3,0001. Messrs. Bell & Wood are doing 
the stone and brick work, and the woodwork is 
entrusted to Messrs. Stevenson & Weston, both 
Nottingham firms. 

Nynehead.—The foundation stone of a new 
vicarage-house has been laid in this parish. 
Nynehead has hitherto been without a resident 
minister, and to remedy this disadvantage a new 
house is to be erected for the Rev. W. H. Wal- 
rond, vicar. It is to be bnilt by Mr. Davis, of 
Taunton, and plans prepared by Mr. Hayward, 
of Exeter. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Redhill.—It has been resolved at a public 
meeting that the district church of St. John, 
Redhill, shall be enlarged. Subscriptions 
amounting to 1,164l, were given at the meeting. 
The total cost of the work will be 3,0001. There 
will be 586 additional sittings obtained by the 
alterations. Mr. Hesketh is the architect 
employed, but his services will be gratuitous, 
and he subscribed 1001. towards the work. 

Blaisdon.—The parish church has been re- 
erected and opened for divine service. Mr. 
Kempson, of Hereford, was the architect ; and 
Messrs. Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury, the 
builders. The new church consists of a chancel, 
nave, north aisle, organ chamber, and vestry, 
and is 14 ft. longer than before, extending over 
several of the gravestones. The length of the 
nave is 42 ft. 6 in., that of the chancel 24 ft. 
Tiles, bearing the initials of those buried in the 
tombs included by the increased length, are to 
be placed in the chancel floor. The material of 
the building is red Forest stone, with Bath stone 
dressings, and there are buttresses of the same 
material. The roof is covered with grey Cornish 
slate. A spiral roof, surmounted by a weather- 
cock, has been added to the tower. The porch 
has freestone seats, windows, and a double 
foliated iron gate. Inside, there are an open 
roof of stained deal and a floor paved with 
encaustic tiles. The chancel arch is moulded, 
and has carved terminations, executed by Mr. 
Purday, who has had this department through- 
out. On one side is the convolvulus leaf, on the 
other are birds and fern-leaves and other foliage. 
The screen dividing the chancel from the organ 
chamber consists of a column and two arches 
with carved capital and corbels. In the nave 
there is an arcade of four bays; the capitals of 
the columns are sculptured in ferns, ivy-leaves, 
and passion-flowers. The columns are of a hard 
lead-coloured stone. There are three windows 
on the south side of the nave, five in the north 
aisle, two side-lights for the chancel, and two for 
the organ chamber, on the north side of the 
The east window consists of three 
lights, with tracery; and it has pillars with 
The seats are oaken and open : 
those of the aisle are the old ones restored. The 
seats are free. The church is heated by hot- 
water pipes beneath the floor, provided by Mr. 
Magness, of Stoke Edith. The organ was given 
by Mr. Edmund Boughton, of Birmingham 
(formerly Mayor of Gloncester), whose family 
name appears upon many of the tablets. The 
floor of the belfry has been renewed and lowered, 
and all the old tablets have been removed to the 
walls beneath. 

Oxenhall (Gloucestershire).—The body of the 
church has been rebuilt from a plan in keeping 
with the original structure. The parishioners, 
great part of them day labourers, agreed to a 
rate for the »o;ir of the tower. The work has 
now been accomplished: the contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Spring & Son, of Pains- 
wick. The amount spent has been 9251. The 
building consists of nave,chancel,and a vestry on 
the north side of the chancel. The style is the 
Decorated of the fourteenth century. Inside, 
the roof is of open timbers of varnished red 
deal. The deal | gree are low and open, with 
double ledge, and hat-pegs beneath the sloped 
seats. The number is twenty-one, and each will 
accommodate six persons. Seats are also to be 
placed in the chancel. The seats for school- 
children are under the tower. The flooring of 
the nave is now common Forest stone—that of 
the chancel, tombstones: both will be covered 
with ornamental tiles when funds are provided. 
All the windows are Geometrical. There are 
three on one side the nave, two on the other, 
and also a baptistery window, filled with rolled 
cathedral glass, with green margin: each has 
two lights. There are also three windows in the 
chancel, besides the large east window : the minor 
arches are of Forest and Painswick stone alter- 
nately, and in the centre of each is a block for 
carving. The chancel arch aprings from two 
caps carved with passion-flower and water-lily, 
supported by serpentine columns resting on 
carved corbels of Caen stone. The sculptor was 
Mr. Poulton, of Worcester. The walls are stained 
with a brown wash. Outside, the roof is of 
Broseley tiles, black and grey intermixed. All 
the dressings, except the weatherings of the 
buttresses, are of Painswick stone. The new 
building is several feet longer than the old one. 
The east window is a memorial of the late Mrs. 
Onslow. The stained glass was supplied by 








Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. The stone- | 


a 


work was carved by Roddis, of Bi 

The church is dedicated to St. Anne, and the 
subjects of the three lights of the window illyg. 
trate her life. 

Clapham.—St. Stephen’s Church, Cl, 
Park, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester. The church, which has cost 6,0001., 
will provide sittings for about 600 persons, 

Bristol.—At an influential meeting held ip 
Bristol, a resolution moved by the bi of the 
diocese, adopting reports for the adding of a naye 
to the cathedral, has been passed, and su 
tions have been announced amounting to nearly 
14,0001. 

Clifton.—The chapel which has been erected 
within the grounds attached to the Clifton 
College has been opened for divine worship. 
This chapel has been built chiefly by the late 
Mrs. Guthrie, who was engaged in raising it ag 
a memorial of her deceased husband, Canon 
Guthrie, when she herself died. The architect 
of the building was Mr. C. Hansom. The whole 
of the stained-glass windows are gifts. Mrs. 
Guthrie gave 4,5001, for the erection of the 
building ; the college will spend about 1,0001. 
upon the tower; and the additions to the 
structure will bring the total cost to near 7,0001. 

Brompton, near Northallerton.—The church 
here, one of the oldest in the neighbourhood, has 
long been in a dilapidated state, and it has been 
decided to restore and enlarge it, under the 
direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, of London, 
architect. The inhabitants are chiefly hand. 
loom weavers and unable to contribute much to 
the funds, but over 8001. have been already 
promised towards this object: it will require 
about 1,3001. if the alterations contemplated are 
fully carried out. The foundation-stone, having 
been displaced in carrying out the extension, has 
been relaid. After which the committee, the 
contractors (Messrs. Metcalfe & Thompson, 
Northallerton), and the workmen partook of a 
dinner in the Mechanica’ Institute. 

Birmingham.— The foundation-stone of the 
new church, hereafter to be called St. Lawrence's, 
and to be erected in Dartmouth-street, St. 
Matthew’s parish, has been laid by the Bi 
of Worcester. This is the first church to whi 
a grant has been made out of the Ryland Fand, 
and the amount voted by the trustees is 4,0001. 
The contract cost of the building is 3,1991., but 
the purchase-money for the site, architect’s fees, 
and other expenses, will absorb the whole of the 
present available funds, and leave a deficiency 
of about 1,500/. The church will comprise a 
clearstoried nave, side aisles, a small chancel, 
and a saddle-back tower over the vestry at the 
north-east corner of the building. The length 
of the church will! be 95 ft. 6 in., and 55 ft. 8 in, 
across the nave and aisles. There will be a 
small west gallery. The building will be of 
brick, with the tracery of the windows of 
Corsham Down Bath stone. Externally the 
bricks will be the ordinary red, with blue bricks, 
strings, &c., and internally faced with white 
bricks, with red bricks disposed in patterns. 
The church will accommodate 753 adults, 408 of 
the sittings being free. There are schools to be 
erected at the west end of the church. Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin is the architect, and the charch is being 
erected by Mr. Charles Jones, of Birmingham. 

Upton.—A new church, which is dedicated to 
St. James, has just been built in this parish, and 
consecrated. ‘The church has been erected almost 
entirely at the expense of Colonel Ferguson 
Davie, of Bittescombe House, —— - was 
given by Sir Henry F. Davie, > a Oreoty 
Park, sale Crediton, who is the chief land- 
owner. The building consists of a nave, chancel, 
and vestry, and is capable of accommodating 
about 180 persons. The style adopted is Early 
Decorated Gothic; there is a bell-turret over 
the chancel arch, and a deep wooden porch on 
the north side facing the road. The stone of 
the neighbourhood has been used for the walls, 
with Bath stone dressings. The floor is laid 
with Minton tiles; and the windows are filled 
with stained glass of various designs, supplied 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The entire cost 
has been abont 1,4001. 

Dinedor.—The parish church had fallen into 
such decay that it was determined, on the sug- 
gestion of the rector, either to restore the build. 
ing or thoroughly to rebuild it. The advice ot 
an architect being taken upon the subject, the 
latter course was advised, and it was determined 
to rebuild on the old site a church similar in 
size and in character, retaining in its constrac- 
tion the old windows, arches, and other archi- 
tectural features, as well as using, as far a8 


possible, the old materials. Accordingly, the 
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building, excepting only the tower, has been 
entirely taken down, and the foundation-stone 
of the re-builded edifice laid by Lady Saye and 
Sele. The floors will be entirely new; the seats 
will be of wood; the passages between being 
paved with encaustic tiles from the manufactory 
of the Messrs. Godwin, Lugwardine. The seats 
in the nave, the pulpit stalls in the chancel, and 
the altar-table will all be new, as also will the 
roof. The latter will be open from within, and 
having plaster between the rafters; outside, it 
will be slated, and at the east end will be a 
gable, surmounted by a Greek cross. The wood- 
work in the interior of the church will all be of 
red deal. The walls will be finished with 
stone ashlar, from the quarry of Sir Edwin 
Stanhope, at Bullingham. New windows will 
be placed in the tower, and it is hoped that the 
funds will allow of the erection of a new arch 
dividing the tower and nave. There will be a 
new triple lancet window in the east end of the 
church, and an organ-chamber and vestry on the 
north side of the chancel. The church will be 
heated with Rimmington’s heating apparatus. 
The style of the architecture is Early English, 
or of the period of the thirteenth century, about 
which time, it is supposed, the old church was 
erected. The architect is Mr. F. R. Kempson, of 
Hereford, and the work is being carried out by 
Mr. J. Stone, of Fownhope. 

Seal.—A new chureh has been erected in one | 
of the most isolated parts of the parish, the | 
hamlet of Underriver, by Mr. J. R. Davison, | 
Q.C., of Underriver House. Mr. Davison en- 
gaged the services uf Mr. Scott, architect, who 
prepared plans, and a site was chosen upon the 
estate in immediate proximity to the old school- 
room. The contract was taken by Mr. Con- 
stable, of Penshurst, builder. The little church 
is Gothic in style, of Kent rag-stone with Bath 
dressings. The roof is open, with the rafters 
stained and varnished, and the chancel arch is 
of Bath stone. There are sittings for about 130 
persons, the choir being placed in the chancel. 
The seats are open, of stained deal, and the | 
total cost has been about 2,5002. 

Droitwich.—The foundation stope of a new 
mortuary chapel has been laid on a site pur- 
chased for the enlargement of the burial ground. 
Mr. John Smith is the architect, and Mr. J.) 
Priddey the builder. 

Mayland (Essex). —A new church has been 
consecrated here. The edifice, which stands on 
an elevated site, is a small building in the Early 
English style, with accommodation for 200 per- 
sons, and has been erected at a cost of 1,5001., 
from designs by Mr. Hardwick, of London; 
the builders being Messrs. Hill & Son, also of 
London. The building consists of nave and 
chance], with south porch and vestry attached 
to the north side of the chancel. The nave has 
an open timber roof,that of the chancel being 
boarded. The church is lighted by lancet win- 
dows with trefoiled heads. The triplet at the 
east end of the chancel is shafted internally, in | 





the walls, which was satisfactorily accomplished. 
The roof has been restored where necessary, 
cleaned, and reslated. A red sandstone perpen- 
dicalar three-light window on the south side of 
the chancel has also been repaired, a vestry and 
south porch have been added, and a stone bell- 
turret erected at the west end of the nave. The 
stone used for the new windows and dressings 
was from Cefn and Pecknall. The east and 
west windows are filled with stained glass, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and Wailes. The open 
seats, pulpit, and altar-rail are of oak; the 
chancel fittings are temporary. The floor of the 
chancel is paved with encanstic tiles. The 
accommodation is for about 140 persons. Mr. 
E. Haycock, jun., of Shrewsbury, was the 
architect, and the works have been carried out 
by Mr. Davies, of Newtown, and Messrs. Morgan, 
of Liandinaw, at a total cost of about 1,1001. 
Eton.—St. John the Baptist’s Church, Eton-wick, 
has been consecrated by the Bishopof Oxford. The 








ported by pentagonal beams. The walls are 
relieved by six windows on one side and five on 
the other, on which are represented the Stations 
of the Cross. Achoir is provided for on the left 
of the entrance. The seats are of pitch pine, 
and are of light construction. Ventilation is 
secured by the usual appliances in the roof, and 
hot-air pipes are laid under the entire length of 
the nave. At the opening of the sanctuary on the 
left is placed asmall pulpit platform ; and on the 
opposite side are doors leading to the vestry and 
presbytery. The altar is simple, and is ap- 
proached by three steps. It has pilasters, and 
the whole is done in imitation of marble. A 
tabernacle, large brass candelabra, and an altar- 
lamp, complete the altar ornaments. The 
western gable is sarmounted by a belfry-spire, 
containing a large bell, the gift of a former 
pastor ofthe district. The building was erected 
from the designs of Mr. E. W. Pugin, and is in 
close proximity to the Birkdale Park railway- 


site of the edifice is on the road leading from | station. 

Kton to Dorney. The architect was Mr. Arthur} Gloucester.—The chapel in this city, designed 
Blomfield, of London ; and the church has been | by Mr. Gilbert R. Blount, of London, was opened 
erected by Mr. Giles Holland, of Thame. It has| about four years ago. It was then in an un- 
cost about 1,5001., and will seat 200 persons. | finished state. Since that time additions have 
The church, the architectural style of which is | been made, and the completion of the building, 
the Second Pointed, consists of a nave, choir, as originally designed, has now been commenced. 





and chancel, with small south transept. The | It is intended to add two additional bays to the 


roof of the nave and choir is open timbered ; | aisles and nave, and to erect a tower 70 ft. high, 
the chancel is sealed. The edifice is brick built; with a spire of 80 ft., at the street end of the 
black bricks are used in ornamentation; and south aisle. The nave will be lighted by a large 
there are stone dressings to the windows, door- wheel window, and the new works will extend in 
ways, dc. The windows are filled with neutral a line with the adjacent houses. The entrance 
tinted glass; the east and west windows are will be under the tower, and the organ-gallery 
each of three lights. Beneath the east window will be at the end of the nave facing the chancel. 
and above the altar, there is a stone structure, The work is being carried out by Messrs. 
carved, in the form of an arch with pediment, Wingate & Sons, who built the church. 
enclosing a large golden Cross of Calvary, at_| 
the intersection of which there is a representa- | 
tion of the Lamb of God. This is the most pro- | 
minent feature in the ornamentation of the | 
church, and upon entering at first sight it ap- | 
pears as though the cross stands upon the altar. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Irthlingborough (Northamptonshire).—The new 
schools just completed have been opened by the 
| Bishop of Peterborough. They are of a simple 
‘design, and consist of boys’ and girls’ schools, 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING each 42 ft. by 20 ft., arranged to form one large 
NEWS. room; an infant school-room, 30 ft. by 18 ft.; 
| and two large class-rooms, with detached resi- 
Thirsk.—In this town a new Catholic chapel dence for teacher. They are situated in the 
has been opened, It is in the Early English’ centre of the village, the site, of large area, 
style, with nave and apsidal chancel ; the former being about 6 ft. above the level of the road. 
64 ft. by 25 ft., and the latter 19 ft. by 17 ft. They are built of the local stone, with Ancaster 
The roof is an open-timbered one, stained and gtone quoins and mouldings, the roofs being of 
varnished. The benches are of stained deal, open timbers, stained, and covered with grey 
and are uniform in design with the roof. In the | tile made in the district, with a lofty bell spire. 
centre of the west gable a bell-turret is carried The cost of the whole was about 1,400/. The 
up from the ground: iron finials surmount the | building has been erected by Mr. Allen, from the 
turret, porch, and apsidal roof. The chancel designs of Mr. Joseph Peacock, of London. 
ceiling displays panellings formed by moulded)  Hertford.—The new Green Coat School-house, 
plaster ribs. On the south side of the chancel | adjoining the Cowper Testimonial School, is ap- 
is the sacristy, between and connected with the proachingcompletion. It is a simple Tudoresque 
presbytery and church. The altar is of Pains-| structure. The building contains a school-room, 
wick stone, the front showing three panels, | class-room, &c.; and there is also a house for 





order to give a somewhat richer effect to this, divided by columns of Devonshire marble;/ the master. The whole is enclosed by a wall. 


portion of the building. A bell-gable rises above alabaster caps crown the columns. The gallery, | 


The cost of the building, including stoves and 


the chancel arch, and forms the most prominent | 


feature of the exterior of the church. A little 
memorial east window has been presented by 
Miss Tatham; the chancel windows by the 
churchwardens ; and a window by Mr. Arthur 
Powell, almoner of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
while the gift of the west window has been de- 
frayed by small contributions in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Fremington (North Devon).—The parish church 
has been restored. On removing the débris from 
under the seats portions of the ancient stone 
pulpit were discovered. These were collected 
and put together again, and the missing portions 
replaced. The east windows have been filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of Soho. The chancel window is the gift of the 
Rev. T. B. Robinson. The subject is the Ascen- 
sion. The font is of Caen stone, the gift of the 
Vicar, the Rev. J. T. Pigot (by whose exertions 
the restoration has been effected) ; it is carved 
with the emblems of Baptism and lilied, by 
Pulsford, who also executed the pulpit and 
stone-work generally. The seats are of fir, 
stained and varnished; they are all open and 
unappropriated. The total cost is about 1,7001. 
The work has been carried into effect by Messrs. 
Dendle & Pulsford, of Barnstaple, from the 
designs of Mr. G. G. Seott; Mr. Thos. Leigh 
was the clerk of the works. 

Moughtrey (near Newtown). — The parish 
church being in a dilapidated condition, it was 
decided to shore up and prop the fifteenth- 


| iron, highly gilt and ornamented. North of the 


which is on the west end, has a perforated 
panelled front; the canopy and pinnacle are 
also of Painswick stone. The tabernacle is of 


altar stands a statue of the Virgin, of Painswick 
stone, with marble colamns. Two stained-glass 
windows are in the west end of the church, and 
one on the east end, the gift of an inhabitant. 
Exclusive of the gallery, the church will accom- 
modate 300 persons. The materials of the build- 
ing are local brick, with stone facings, and bands 
of red brick and black brick, and a moulded 
brick cornice. The iron finials were supplied by 
M‘Farlane, of Glasgow. The entire cost of the 
structure, fittings included, will be about 1,6001. 
Mr. W. A. Bourne, of Thirsk, was the architect ; 
and Messrs. Wright & Son, of the same town, 
were the builders. 

Liverpool.—The New Catholic Chapel of St. 
Joseph has been opened. The building is of 
Gothic character, light in style. The material is 
of brick, with stone dressings, and is flanked 
with buttresses alternated with narrow lights. 
The gable is lighted by an oriel window with 
eight quatrefoils around the circumference of 
the central light. The presbytery is in course 
of erection, and is square in form, and a small 
corridor will connect it with the sanctuary and 
vestry of the church. The principal entrance 
is from the west. The mean thickness of 
the wall is 18 in. A centre and side door open 
into the porch, which have two windows looking 
into the church. There are no aisles or screen to 


school furniture, will be about 8007. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. T. Smith & Son, and the 
builders, Messrs. Ekins. 

Nottingham.—A new school has been opened 
in the populons district of Sherwood-street, on @ 
plot of ground which faces Colville-street. The 
school has been erected from plans by Messrs. 
Jackson & Heazell, architects, Nottingham, the 
builder being Mr. Daunt. The building consists 
of one good-sized room, 45 ft. by 20 ft., and a 
class-room, 21 ft. by 16 ft., the latter being con- 
nected with the principal room by a folding- 
door, so as to increase the space when required 
for meetings. Itis aplain Gothic building, with 
high-pitched open roof, and will afford accom- 
modation for about 120 children. The cost of 
the land was about 3001., and the total outlay, in- 
cluding that sum and the cost of the necessary 
fittings, is about 850!. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Balby.—The memorial stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel have been laid. The edifice will present 
an end elevation to both the Sheffield and Tick- 
hill turnpike roads. The entrance to the school- 
room is 37 ft. by 30 ft. by 12 ft. high; also to 
two class-rooms, 13 ft. by 10 ft. each, will be 
from the low-level or Tickhill-road. The chapel 
will be entered from the high-level or Sheffield- 
road, and will be 42 ft. long by 37 ft. wide, and 








century roof during the process of rebuilding 


the sanctuary. The ceiling is lofty, and is sup- 


26 ft. high to the collar. The edifice is of Classic 
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character, and built of red bricks, with white 
brick bands, arches, and other ornamental archi- 
tectural features, and with stone dressings. All 
the constructive timbers in the interior of the 
building will appear to view, and will be stained 
and varnished. The pewing and fittings of the 
interior will be of red deal, also stained and var- 
nished. There will be staircases to communicate 
from the chapel to the school-room and vestries 
or class-rooms. The chapel will accommodate 
230 persons. The entire cost of the whole when 
completed will be about 775/., and is being car- 
ried on by Mr. Harold Arnold, of Doncaster, 
builder, from the drawings and specifications, 
and under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Watson, of Wakefield, architect. 

Blandford.—The memorial stone of a Congre- 
gational chapel, with schools, class-rooms, and 
vestries, has been laid on the site of the old 
chapel. Mr. Street, of Warminster, is the archi- 
tect; and Mr. W. Walden, builder, of Christ- 
church, the contractor. The design is Early 
English. 

Cannock.—The Wesleyans of the district have 
erected a much more commodious place of 


the memory of deceased relatives of certain 
members of the church, has been carried out by 
Mr. B. Wheeler, a local tradesman, to whom, 
with the aid of his foreman, James Humphrey, 
the arrangement and execution are, we believe, 
due. The works have been carried out at a cost 
(exclusive of the site) of about 1,1001. 
Drifield.—The new Congregational Church, 
erected on the site of the old Independent chapel 
built in 1803, has been opened. It is from the 
designs and plans of Mr. H. J. Paull, architect, 
Manchester. It is in the Italian Gothic style. 
The front elevation terminates in an acutely- 
pitched gable, surmounted by a St. Andrew’s 
cross. There are two entrances, with stone 
porches, and six windows, three and three. It 
is built of red brick, relieved with white brick 
string-courses and stone dressings. The shafts 
of the stone columns are of red Mansfield stone, 
and have carved capitals. On the ground-floor 
are three rows of open stalls. A gallery extends 
the whole circumference of the chapel, and has 
circular ends with low fronts, and relieved by the 
insertion of open crnamental ironwork under the 
top rail. The seats in the gallery are all upen, 





worship than the one hitherto used by them, 
and it has just been opened for divine service. | 


and at the end facing the pulpit ascend to a 
considerable height. At the opposite end is a 


The building, which has been erected from recess for a new organ, which is in course of 
plans of Mr. S. Johnson, of Wolverhampton, | building. In consequence of the site of the 
architect, is Gothic in design and a parallelogram | church being blocked up on both sides by existing 
in form, and is of red and white pressed brick, buildings a difficulty presented himself in obtain- 
with buttresses, and Attleborough stone dress-| ing the necessary lights. This has been over- 
ings. Tbe central window is filled in with tracery come by the architect, who has introduced eight 
and stained glass, and there are three double ornamental lights in the roof. Gas has been 
and two single lancet-headed windows on either introduced, and the gallery is lighted by four 
side. The internal dimensions are, 63 ft. long, gaseliers. The church is capable of seating 600 
36 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high, the main timber of | persons, and has cost nearly 15,0001., of which 


roof, as also the fittings throughout, being of | 
deal stained and varnished. The seating on the 
ground-floor (all open stalls) will accommodate 
290, and a gallery at the back will seat 116 more. 
The vestry is underneath the gallery, with store- 
room and stairs to heating-vault. The chapel is | 
lighted with gas by star-lights from the roof, and | 
is heated with hot-water apparatus, provided by 

Mr. Jellyman. The builders were Messrs. Rey- | 
nolds & Peake, of Cannock. The cost of the! 
building and land amounted to nearly 1,2001. 
The old chapel, which is but a short distance 
from the new building, will be used for schools, &c. 

Wombwell. — A new Congregational Chapel 
has been opened at Wombwell. 
of the building, including the site, was about 
2,0001. 
chapel, a large school-room, vestries, &c., under- | 
neath. There is sitting accommodation for about | 
500 persons. 

Cardif.—The foundation stone of a new Con- 
gregational chapel, in Hannah-street, has been 
laid. The building is to be in the Grecian style. 
It will cost about 8,000/., and, besides giving 
accommodation to about 700 people, will contain 
two school-rooms beneath. | 

Chester.—The foundation-stone of the Catholic | 
Apostolic Church in Upper Northgate-street was 
laid on the 17th ult. The building will comprise 
nave with baptistery, lower choir with organ- 
chamber, and chancel with upper choir and sanc- 
tuary. The vestries will be on the north side of 
chancel, and the tower at the south-east angle of 
nave and chancel. There will be a narthex to 
the entrance at the west, and space is left on 
the site for the future erection of the sacristan’s 
house. The nave will be divided externally into 
five bays, the lower spaces between the but- 
tresses being filled in with sloping brickwork, 
forming a base to the whole building. There 
will be tracery to the east and west windows, 
those to the nave being coupled lancets. The 
dimensions of the nave, internally, are 33 ft. 
wide by 72 ft. long. The roofs will be open 
timbered throughout, that to the nave in single 
span, with curved ribs to the trusses. The style 
of architecture is Early Gothic, and the material 
red brick and stone, with bands of blue bricks. 
The architect is Mr. Oliver Ayliffe, of Man- 

chester; and the contractor Mr. Thomas Hughes. 
The present contract is for the nave and 
entrances only. 

Nottingham.—A new chapel for the Sweden- 
borgians has been opened for public worship in 
Blue-coat-street, Nottingham. It is a brick and 
stone structure, of Early Pointed character, with 
open timbered roof and stalls of stained deal, 
and will seat upwards of 200. Underneath is a 
school-room, of the same area as the chapel, 
both being heated by hot water. Mr. James 
Acton is the builder, and the works have been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. John Smith 





The building comprises, besides the | 


9001. have already been subscribed. 








Pooks Recerher. 


Studies from the Antique, and Sketches from 
Nature. By CHartEs Mackay. Second edition. 
London: Virtue. 1867. 


THE power of the true poet over a people,—nay, 





over all peoples in course of time,—is immense, 
for good or for evil. 


The cheering strains of 
Dr. Mackay rouse the backwoods-man of Canada 


The tot like the Voice of inspiration, and in our own 
peonsigy en} country have often created a furore of popular 


favour. The power of the Legislature—nay even 


| of the preacher—is, indeed, as nothing compared 


with this power when happily exercised for good 
as it has been by Dr. Mackay. The present 
volume is not quite of that stamp which is de- 
stined to so excite the popular mind, although it 
does contain amongst the songs appended one or 
two which may yet become popular, if not so much 
so as “‘ Cheer Boys, Cheer,”’ or “‘ There’s a Good 
Time coming, Boys, wait a little longer.” The 
Studies from the Antique are not quite mytho- 
logically orthodox, but we dare say no one will 
look for the true meaning of ancient myths in 
the pages of the poet who modernises them. 
They have afforded Dr. Mackay themes for many 
happy thoughts, and increased the debt already 
due to him. 








Hiscellanen. 


A Monster Brast.—A few days ago Messrs. 
Briggs, of the Salt Lime Works, Clitheroe, fired 
an immense blast. Two tons of gunpowder 
were placed in the mine prepared by the men, 
and the explosion which followed the lighting of 
the train resulted in the displacement of about 
20,000 tons of stone. 


Tue Sippincron Starnep Gass in CiREn- 
cEsTeR CuHurcH.—The Vestry of Cirencester 
have resolved to restore to the church of Sid- 
dington the Langley memorial stained glass, which 
was taken by licence from Siddington church, 
and has now been partly removed from the east 
window, where it was placed. 


DeatH oF Horatio M‘Cuttocn, R.S.A. oF 
ScotLanD.—Mr. Horatio M‘Culloch, the chief of 
Scottish landscape-painters of our time, has died 
at his residence, St. Colm Villa, Trinity, near 
Edinburgh. All who knew his works will read 
this announcement with regret. Mr. M‘Culloch 
had, in course of the last fifteen years, four 
shocks of palsy, the last of which killed him. He 
was born in 1805, in Glaegow, of poor parents, 
and was named Horatio on account of his birth 





Norris, architect. A three-light stained-glass 
window at the chancel end of the building, to 


taking place on the day of , illumination for 
! Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. 


THe MerropotitaN DrainaGe Works, ~ Ip 
the Commons, recently, the Marquis of Towns. 
hend moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the petition of Mr. J. J. Morewood with re. 
spect to the piracy of his plans for the main 
drainage of the metropolis by the engineers of 
the Board of Works, and praying for compensa. 
tion. The Duke of Marlborough said that Mr. 
Morewood had not established a case for an in. 
quiry. The matter had occupied attention for 
some years, and if a committee were granted, 137 
other persons might bring forward similar com. 
plaints as unfounded as those of Mr. Morewood. 
The motion was rejected by a majority of 42 
to 8. 


ARCHITECTURAL ExurBition Socrety, Conpur. 
Srreet.—On Tuesday evening, the 25th ult., a 
lecture (in connexion with the Architectural 
Museum) was delivered at the galleries of the 
Society by Mr. Edmund A. Freeman, M.A., en. 
titled ‘ Notes in Normandy.” After a few intro. 
ductory remarks by the chairman, Mr. F. H. 
Dickinson, the lecturer commenced by noticing 
some striking points of resemblance between 
English and Norman buildings of early date, 
He then gave a rapid account of most of the 
important churches and other buildings in the 
country, and illustrated his remarks by a large 
number of sketches. In conclusion, he impressed 
upon his audience the necessity of understand. 
ing the political history of the country if they 
wished thoroughly to master the architecture. 


Gas.—In his recent lectures on coal gas, Dr. 
Frankland said: Representing the London gas 
by 12, that of Birmingham is 15, Manchester 
and Liverpool are 22, Inverness is 25, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Greenock are 28, Paisley and 
Hawick are 30, and Aberdeen is 35. From this 
it appears that the illuminating power of Lon- 
don gas is the lowest of all, and that in some 
towns and cities in Scotland the gas gives twice 
as much, and in one instance nearly three times 
as much light as in London. Besides, the more the 
Londoner tries to increase his light the more does 
he contaminate his atmosphere. Dr. Frankland 
says that London gas was better sixteen years 
ago than at present: the new system of purifica- 
tion used by the companies leaves the gas weak 
and deleterious, and he warns them to amend 
their practice. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE Barracks.—An_ influential 
deputation of the inhabitants of Knightsbridge 
has had an interview with Sir John Pakington, 
to urge upon him the necessity of removing 
Knightsbridge Barracks, as an _ intolerable 
nuisance to the locality. Mr. Lowe described 
the head-quarters of the Household Brigade as 
an isthmus of barbarism. Lord Alfred Spencer 
Churchill followed, with two weighty memorials. 
Sir John, in his reply, said that the residents 
had come to the barracks, and not the bar- 
racks to the residents, and expressed his 
belief that, although now architectually an eye- 
sore, they were susceptible of improvement. He 
alluded to the Hyde Park affair as constituting 
a sufficient reason why cavalry should be within 
easy reach of the authorities. He professed 
himself struck with a suggestion made by Mr. 
Lowe that Chelsea Hospital should be converted 
into a barrack, and the pensioners sent into the 
country like their brethren at Greenwich. 
Finally, he said that, while the Government 
were disposed to retain Knightsbridge Barracks, 
they would reconsider the matter. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS IN SAN FRANCISCO.— 
The San Francisco Morning Call says that Dr. 
Isaac Rowell and Francis E. Mills, of that city, 
have been granted a patent for a new mode of 
mounting photographs for exhibition. They 
have given the name of “ anthrophotoscope” to 
their new invention. The nature of it consists 
in carefully divesting the likenesses of all those 
portions of the card, paper, or other opaque sub- 
stances representing background, and not essen- 
tial to the image which it is desired to preserve, 
and substituting therefor a background placed on 
another plane, diverging upward from the plane 
of the likeness, and intersecting the latter at the 
feet. The effect of this arrangement is that 
when viewed with both eyes through a magnify- 
ing lens, the receding landscape, the approach- 
ing foreground, and the double image, corre- 
sponding to the view of the natural object, are 
obtained, consequently conveying a most vivid 
impression of life. By means of a little cog- 
wheel, the pictures may be arranged into groups, 
and the scenery in the background may also be 





varied. The inventors say they can manufac- 
|ture them at a cost of from 10 to 50 dollars. 
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A Battap Concert.—-The Ballad Concert 
given by Mr. Sims Reeves at Exeter Hall, on 
the 1st inst., was a rich treat, at small cost, to a 
large assemblage. The experiment was entirely 
successful. 


St. Nicnoras’s StreerLE, Newcaste.—We are 
told that the principal supports of the well-known 
tower of St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle, have 
been found to be in a most dangerous state. 
Steps are being taken to remedy the evil. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. Mark ANtony LowEr.— 
With a view to assist the testimonial proposed to 
be given to Mr. Lower, for his antiquarian and 
literary labours, Mr. Charles Roach Smith, 
F.8.A., has been reading the tragedy of 
* Hamlet,” and the Rev. R. H. Barham’s 
Kentish legend, “ The Smuggler’s Leap,” with 
great success. 


Fat oF A PorTION oF a Factory.—At the 
extensive premises in Cirencester now in course 
of erection at Pitacres for Messrs. Cole & Lewis 
by Mr. Barrett, builder, of Swindon, a man was 
engaged in removing the centres of the large 
cellar arch, when a considerable portion of the 
brickwork gave way. He was completely buried ; 
and four men, who were putting down the flooring 
in the room above the cellar, fell with the débris, 
each being more or less injured, and some of them 
severely so. This is the same arch that fell in 
a short time since. That accident entailed a 
considerable pecuniary loss, and this second 
disaster may prove a still more serious matter. 
Great blame evidently rests somewhere. 


A rrRicHTruL AccipENt.—At Conisborough 
Castle, Lieutenant Brown, a young officer of 
Militia, ascended the walls of the keep by the 
frail, narrow, and always dangerous footway, 
so well known to all who have visited the 
castle,—a stone ledge a few inches in breadth at 
the most, with no protection whatever on the 
outside, and simply a light iron handrailing on 
the inside, attached to the fast crumbling ma- 
sonry of the tower. Mr. Brown slipped and fell 
down through the dungeon. The utmost con- 
sternation was created amongst his party, and 
the unfortunate and greatly-injured gentleman 
wes removed to the inn at Conisborough. His 
back and one of his legs were broken, and he 
was otherwise greatly injured. 


ARBITRATION IN THE BUILDING TRADE IN THE 
Porreries.—The carpenters and builders of the 
Potteries and Newcastle have, instead of striking 
or locking out, adopted the sensible plan of sub- 
mitting their difficulties to arbitration—one 
arbitrator chosen by each side, with Mr. Forbes, 
architect, as umpire. The result is a series of 
rules just issued. The working hours are to be 
56} hours per week, except in the winter months, 
when they will number 544, at 6jd.; superior 
workmen to be rated ; overtime to be reckoned 
14 hour per honr till eight, and 14 hour per hour 
afterwards. Within a mile, the workman is to 
walk in his own time; beyond a mile, an hour 
per three miles, to be paid in going only ; beyond 
three, a sum to be agreed. Disputes are to be 
settled by six masters, six men, and an umpire. 
Objections to a rule or rules are to ke specified 
on the 31st of December, by requisition of six 
men to six masters, or vice versa, and a settle- 
ment thereof to be effected before March Ist. 


Tur Catacomas, Rome.—At the annual meeting 
of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society 
when the president of Trinity College was elected 
president of the Society, Mr. J. H. Parker, who 
had just returned from Rome, gave a lecture 
upon the Catacombs. He had been able to 
employ the magnesium light with success in 
several of the chambers, and to represent, there- 
fore, accurately, by means of photography, the 
varied forms and figures which appeared in the 
painting and decoration. He laid especial stress 
upon the late date to which some of the cata- 
combs owed their decorations, because, after 
they had ceased to be used as burial-places, 
they were a constant resort of pilgrims down to 
the eighth and ninth centuries, and at these 
periods many of the paintings were renewed. In 
some of the earliest the construction of brick- 
work of the first century was visible, made in 
the sandpit roads, which were therefore of earlier 
date. Some were as late as the fifth century, 
and. even in those which are of the earliest 
dates, it often happens that later interments had 
taken place, from the fact of the vaults belong- 
ing to families, and so used from generation to 
generation. After the lecture there was some 
discussion on the question of the vestments as 
exhibited in the photographs. 


THe CaTHEpRaL Orcan at Ezy. — On St. 
John Baptist’s Day, the dedication of what 
might almost be called a new organ took 
place. The additions just executed by Messrs. 
Hill consist of a new swell of noble proportions 
and thirteen stops, five of which are reeds, also 
six additional stops to the pedal. 


THE Triancutar Lopcr, Rusuton.—A de- 
scription recently given of this building at an 
archzological meeting and mentioned in our 
columns having led to some inquiry concerning 
it, we may as well point out that a view of it, 
the windows at large, and some descriptive par- 
ticulars will be found in Vol. III. of the Builder 
(1845), pp. 538, 539, 540, and 550. 


A New Hospitar.—A morning paper says 
that Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, whose 
young wife died in childbirth a few months ago, 
has determined to found a hospital to her 
memory. Direct action to this end has already 
been taken ; and a site for the projected build- 
ing has been purchased on the east side of 
Southwark Bridge-road. The establishment will 
be a lying-in hospital. It is the baron’s inten- 
tion to spend 10,0001. on the building: the site 
costing probably as much more. 


Tue Houses or Eminent Men.—The Society 


Tue Ancient Art or Harpeninc Copprr.—A 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette reports 
that a Mr. Disman, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
has discovered a process of hardening copper, an 
art which has been lost for nearly three thousand 
years. 


Tue RESTORATION OF THE ELEANOR TomB.— 
We are reminded, with reference to our notice of 
the late 8. Cundy, that the figure-sculpture in the 
restored version of the Eleanor tomb, as ex- 
hibited in Hyde Park in 1851, and now shown at 
the South Kensington Museum, is the work of 
Mr. J. B. Philip, whose name we gladly add. 


Sussex Arcu#oLocicaL Sociery.—The Gene- 
ral Annual Meeting of this Society is appointed 
to take place on Thursday, August 8th, at 
Midhurst. The objects of interest to be visited 
are the ruins of Cowdray House, Eastbourne 
Priory, Midhurst Church, &c. The dinner will 
take place in the grounds of the ruined mansion 
of Cowdray. 


Roman Remains at ANDover.—A Roman villa 
has just been dug out at Andover, in Hants, by 
the Rev. E. Kell and other Hampshire archzolo- 
gists. It is 65 ft. long and 45 ft. broad. The 
roof had been supported by massive pillars. Two 
fireplaces have been discovered, also a quantity of 





of Arts, continuing the work they have properly 
commenced, are about to affix a tablet at No. 3a, 
King-street, St. James’s, occupied by H.I.M. the 
Emperor of the French when in this country ; 
one at 141, New Bond-street, on the house in 
which Nelson resided previously to his depar- 


| fragments of Roman pottery, glass, and iron 


| articles, and coins. The Roman station of Vin- 


'donum is believed to have been in the neigh- 


_ bourhood. 
| Newspaper Press Funp Dinner.—A dinner, 


' 


| with Mr. W. E. Gladstone in the chair, supported 


ture for Trafalgar ; at 47, Leicester-square, the | by forty-two members of Parliament and seventy 
residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 7, Craven-| other men more or less distinguished, is not an 
street, Strand, where Franklin lived; and 36, | every-day meeting, and this was what the Com- 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, where James Barry mittee of the Newspaper Press Fund succeeded 
had his abode. ‘in getting on the 29th ult. The Chairman made 





Russtan TimMBER.—It is computed that there | @ great speech, the other speakers were wisely 
are 400,000,000 acres of land in Russia producing | Short and sharp, and the whole passed off most 
| valuable forest-grown timber, the right of felling | satisfactorily, producing a subscription-list of 
which rests, for the major part, in the hands of Some 9001. Excellent as the singing was, a little 
‘the Government. Latterly the enormous wealth | less of it on another similar occasion may be 
| represented by these forests has attracted atten- | desirable. 
| tion, and means have been taken to prevent the; Girt To THE TowN or Dersy.— Mr. M. T. 
loss occurring partly from conflagrations and Bass, who for twenty years has been one of the 
partly from the predatory habits of the popula- members for Derby, has presented a public ree 
tion. Recently these vast resources have been creation ground to the inhabitants. It consists 
opened up by the introduction of steam saw- of six acres, and is situated on the banks of the 
mills, by the construction of small railways, Derwent, on the east side of Derby, being part 
tramways, and canals. There are abundance of of the Holmes, and is not distant more than 500 
firs in Southern Russia 400 years old, with a yards from the market-place. The subsoil is 
diameter of 2 ft. | dry, and the surface of the greater portion of the 
Bristo. Five Arts AcapEMy.—The annual | land — nn —— ee oe for 
meeting of the members and subscribers of this T'S, Crie mac er SEO. | ee iad 
institution was held on Thursday. The Rev. J. chased the ~ from the pert a acost of 
Heyworth occupied the chair, and stated that he i 7 a - line. Te * aeaage 
hoped the exhibition just closed would leave a “©DC1S aki re 7 ie he om f = ft 3.3601 ‘ 
balance in favour of the society. The report for | more, making the total value of the gut 3, ‘ 
the year 1866 was then read by Mr. Haythorne. THe Laxsourers’ DWELLING QUESTION AT 
It stated the exhibition of that year entailed a) Liverroot.—At a meeting of the Health Com- 
loss of 131. 15s. 7d., and the graphic meeting of | mittee, Mr. Robinson moved that the council be 
121. 2s. 6d.; a winter exhibition of sketches, | asked to rescind its resolution with regard to 


which it was hoped would prove attractive, en-| offering a premium of 200 guineas for plans. 


tailed a further loss of 18/1. 18s, 3d. Alterations | 
in the building to the amount of 16l. 16s. were 
made. The loss upon the year amounted to 
781. 3s. 3d. The report was adopted, and thanks 
were voted to the president, vice-presidents, and 
committee for their services during the past 
year. 


Penzance (CorNWALL).—The Wesleyans of 
Penzance have determined for some time to 
complete the buildings connected with their 
chapel, by erecting new Wesleyan schools for 
the accommodation of upwards of 400 children. 
The school will consist of two principal rooms, 
with class-rooms attached. The school-room for 
boys and girls (mixed) will measure 62 ft. by 
33 ft., height 20 ft.; and the infant-school will 
measure 40 ft. by 26 ft. There will be a large 
sewing-room for girls, 33 ft. by 16 ft., and three 
class-rooms. There will be a front and side 
elevation of the height of 30 ft., consisting of 
cut granite (two courses corresponding to one 
quoin), cut granite ashlar dressings to doors, 
windows, and main corners, and circular-headed 
windows, like those of the chapel, the whole to 
cost about 1,3007. Mr. Philip Thomas has under- 
taken the mason’s work, and Messrs. Jenkin & 


The object was to replace those plans already 
prepared, and which were said by Mr. Whitty 
to violate the letter of the law while carrying 
out its spirit, and which did not seem well 
adapted to afford a fair prospect of returning a 
proper per-centage of profit. Mr. Robinson’s 
motion was carried, only two members voting 
against it. It was also resolved by a similar 
majority that the proceedings of the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Sub-Committee be referred back, with 
instructions to the sub-committee to prepare 
plans for dwellings in accordance with the Act 
of Parliament and the bye-laws. 


Apert OrpHan AsyLtumM.—On Saturday in 
last week the inauguration ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone of a dining-hall and chapel 
for the Albert Orphan Asylum for Deatitute 
Children, situated at Collingwood Court, near 
Bagshot, Surrey, was performed by her Majesty 
the Queen, in the presence of a large and fashion- 
able assembly. On the southern side of the main 
building of the asylum, over the spot where the 
ceremony of the day was to take place, a dais, 
covered by a marquee capable of seating some 
2,000 persons, and a second marquee affording 
accommodation to an equal number invited to the 





Hill the carpenter’s work. Mr. J. Trounson is 
the architect.——The tender of Messrs. Free- 
man & Co., of Penryn, of 5001., for the repairs 
of the pier, damaged during the winter gales, 
has been accepted, and the work will be done 
forthwith. A slaughter-house and shed are to 
be erected on the pier at this place, for the 
reception and slaughter of foreign cattle. 











déjedner, bad been erected. The grand approach 
to the dais was from the main building, in which 
a suite of rooms had been fitted up in the Louis 
XIV. style, as refreshment, sitting, and retiring 
rooms. A carved and gilt chair, in which her 
Majesty sat during the ceremony of presenting 
the purses, was provided. There was no inscrip- 
tion on the stone. 
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RisE IN THE Valve oF Property at Bays- 
waTER.—A plot of land, &c., situated near Lan- 
caster-gate, purchased by the late Mr. Edward 
Orme some years since for 1,6001., has been re- 
cently sold by Messrs. Edwin Fox & Bousfield, by 
the direction of his trustees, in lots, realising 
altogether the sum of 21,9501. 

Ercuines anp Drawines BY ReMBRANDTg—A 


fine collection of works by Rembrandt, brought 
together by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, of 


which Mr. R. N. Wornum is the honorary secre-| Philip B. Lee, architect :— 


tary, is now on view in the room of the Club, 
177, Piccadilly. They include examples of 


his best etchings. An opportunity to see 80] architect :— 


many together may not occur again for some 
time. Wonderful works they are. 


INAUGURATION OF THE Sarrorp CoBDEN 
Memoriat. — The ceremony of unveiling the 
statue of the late Mr. Cobden, erected in Peel 





Park, Salford, has been performed by the Right minster, for Mr. John Caslenduck. Mr. Philip B. Lee, 


architect :— 


Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., in the presence of a 
large concourse of spectators. The statue is in | 
the immediate vicinity of those of the Queen | 


public subscription. With the committee ap-| 




















For erecting a house, on Lot 19, the Ellington estate, For new Magdalen Hospital, at Streatham. Mr, Henry 
ke . John R, Collett, archi- | Currey, arehiteect :— 
i en ie! Se ; iolland & Hannen  .....sseererees £29,198 0 0 
SMAI sciacesstacnnedineaincheisetie seseeee £500 0 0 Lawrence & Sous 00 
EE ES TERE IEE | Hs! . 470 0 0 an gone : ° 
svtheisitbteds eae ® imms OE cces 

Newby (accepted) Myers oo 3% 
For erecting a shop, on the forecourt of 563, High- 00 
street, Ramsgate, for Mr. Hope. Iron shutters not im- 00 
cluded. Mr, John R, Collett, architect :— 00 
TOV GMD cncnnsucncadvebanedesen cbennqmnniene hae £335 0 0 0 06 
Dackett (accepted)  ......see..e00+ 318 0 0 ° . 
For alterations, No. 4, Dean-street, Park-lane. Mr. : - 
Potter and Bywaters ................6 £354 0 0 4 4 








For No. 110, Cannon-street, E.C. Mr. Philip B. Lee, 





DY WONEED | cccccercsesesciste sabvhdaatats £7,843 0 0 sapplied by MM “Franklin & Andrews = 
, od pe ee Pe i ee 2,409 

For alterations and additions to Spring Grove House “+ . " 
Isleworth. Mr. Philip B. Lee, architect :— - Ld & masse ee eee — 
Contra Ha, 2. Simms & Marten -.ssss..ssssesseeooss 1,790 
RY WORD. ci secces enn rssteeverecanasene £2,330 0 0 West 1734 
Hart....... 1,698 





For proposed Albert-buildings, Victoria-street, West- Godbolt 





Bg 
ecoocosooososoooosescso 
eceosoooesoooososo 





j 
By WRIT recevesscces tives ctarsneeogen £10,000 0 0 Jarrett 1,590 
: _ Cae ccc eased "11540 
and the late Prince Consort. It is the result of | amen north aisle, Holy Trinity Church, Hove, Pease = ROTA. cenicinisttvinesinn oe 1,406 
" BAIIGOR - -ccrnspicnieninene semvessintlils .. £1,372 0 0 Nishthes wlbe Met > wo 
OE ERR RP OE ° 11 53 0 0 NINE iii bbvincases sa dasaionnssiohaicanation 1,320 


pointed to carry out the scheme, the working- | 


men of the district united, and the total amount | Cheeseman & CO. soresseseseereeserees 1,350 0 0 For new warehouse, at the corner of Essex-street and 
’ | TRATED. creicenscs sianccnsantocnoa 1,124 0 0 So k rs : 

raised was about 1,4507. The Memorial Com- aires ~street, 8.5. Mr. John — architect :— 
mittee commissioned Mr. Matthew Noble, of _ For erecting new house and carriage repository, for tha Bea ea 
London, to execute the statue. It is of large soe W. Richardson, at Hitchin. Mr. J. Shilooek, archi- BOOMER sce ccccersorionsstaneeetsatove 7,777 0 0 
proportions, chiselled out of a block of white ~~ Bricklayer’s Work, $c. —— Son . “ Lo 2 ° 
Sicilian marble, and stands on a pedestal of Aber- | JOO <ncnsoinrvecenensavesscotectentoteaes £212 10 0 “=. "1649 0 0 
deen granite. The deceased is represented in | Buttertield (acepted)........-....... 207 12 0 MAING 5 snssisninstinvicde edie 7,370 0 0 
an attitude of thought, with the fore finger of | al Carpenter and Joiner’s — . . re & a opncntbeee coe, oe 2). 6 

: : { OTE. nonsvcsvouevencenneseesoteessoesouses 75 10 rowne ODINSOD .....csesseee0s 7,287 0 0 
the left hand touching the corner of the mouth ; Diamine <1. 2 “73165 0 0 


the right arm hangs loosely by his side, and the 


hand holds a scroll of paper. Peel Park is one for Mr. M. Mason. Mr. J. Shileock, architect :— 


of Machester’s chief treasures. 


Tue SHEFFIELD ArrociTIEs aNp Lonpon | 
TrapEs.—A meeting of the London Trades’ 


should be taken with respect to the Sheffield **t*— 


outrages by the trades of London. Mr. Barrow | 
(Amalgamated Engineers) occupied the chair, | 
and there were present representatives of the | 
Operative Bookbinders, Amalgamated Engineers, | 
Amalgamated Cordwainers, Iron-workers, Zinc- | 





















For erecting a new house, at Shillington, Bedfordshire, 























For new receiving wards, at the North Surrey District 
Schools, Anerley. Mr. J. Berney, architect. Quantities 


For public-house, at Upper Holloway. Mr. M.C, W. 


workers, and other societies. 





EINE. ye cizicens rocsansegeccmamennien £450 0 0 Horne, architect :— 
cE ee nem are! et SERRE. coverasdecdcicose estencvinarece £1,825 0 0 
Richardson (accepted) ............0+ 287 10 0 PUROUIOE ccincesensésticsnindivietbinnive 1,757 0 0 
| Taylor . 1,748 18 11 
: For erecting a new lodge, for Mr. Alfred Ransom, at Furnell -- 160412 6 
Council has been held, to consider what course Benslow-hill House, Hitchen, Mr. J, Shilcock, archi- QURRIIBE «... cincesieveievesety «« 1,665 0 0 
Ravenscroft ............. «. 1639 0 0 
Brickiayer’s Work, Fe. Lamble ....... oe 3888 6 6 
De, Pe iit £320 0 0 Langmead & C 1,583 0 0 
Warren «& Son ............. ..- 30710 9 Warne.......... 1,552 0 0 
Jeeves (accepted) 272 13 0 — GOW ccinvitcsers “ — . . 
Carpenter's Work . DOGO  covscccceseescoseccocessenevessse ’ 4 
4 : “ Blackmore & Morley ............+ . 1642 0 0 
Allen (accepted) ........seessseesees . 1712 0 Nightingale ......... t snitindinnlditins 1,478 0 0 
, } Cressell (accepted) ............+-. ~ 1,40 0 0 
The delega es Accepted for the Kent County Lunatic Asylum, for 100 | Aa eRe . 1400 0 90 


from the various trades expressed themselves in inmates. Mr. Martin Bulmer, architect, Quantities by 
strong terms of condemnation of all those who Mr. G. Ruck and Mr. T. Ladds :— 





| For restoring, reseating, and building new vestry-room, 
; at the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Broad-street, Spald- 


were associated with the perpetration of the| Contract No. 1.—Builder’s Work. 
Sheffield outrages. Mr. Odger remarked that it | 
was the duty of every operative tradesman in 
London to attend the great trades’ meeting at | 
Exeter-hall, and show by his presence that the | 
Sheffield atrocities had none of his sympathy. | 
That was a duty not owed solely to the trades | 






















Meee sc voktnnsedealele «+... £35,300 0 0 ing, Lincolnshire. Mr. W. East, architect :— ° 

“4 W 5 > RWB ..cccccccccessesorrnceasecer --. £2287 0 
Contract No. 2.,—-Smith and Founder's Work. Jepson 218 0 0 
CS Te IE - 1,544 0 0 187 12 0 
Contract No. 3.— Plumber and Glazier’s Work. Stauger .......crscerererserreeses 133 0 0 
is cccainteaelin AEA AB hs 3,493 9 0 $$$ —____—___—__—_ 


For villa residence, at Carshalton, Surrey, for Mr. 
pham, for the Wandsworth Charles Turner, Mr. A. J. Dyer, architect :— 




















































with which the men were connected, but to each _ For new sewers, at Cla : 
agree ; 7 r Ser Re Tee } 
man’s individual character, which to more or less | P°*™4 of Works. Mr. W. K. Lacey, surveyor :— Buck . “O36 0 ° 
hee weldiiies “he raved cece Ue Re BRS £34,593 19 3 es raga a 
extent was compromised by what had taken place 34,000 0 0 a ar ee 47 0 «0 
in Sheffield. 31,400 0 0 ‘ere ete Sionpeaarannnes 
29,725 0 0 For Alexandra Orph i 
| - phanage for Infants, Hornsey Rise. 
— ee rom Hill & Keddeil apt 2 z Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 
i x , — 
| Wainwright......... 25,800 0 0 ¢ PS) ae ee sia eee 
TENDERS ee primennecstmanenn, «  ( R oe ete ee 
For covering a portion of the Borough Market, South- pemgy ene a ket ae ey 7. s $ | Ez ¢ 
wark, for the trustees. Quantities not supplied. Mr. | Hebbaed sits ¢ .* = Ss f= | -* 
Henry Jarvis, architect :-— | ie oneal 26,060 0 0 aie 4 A os | 3 
Jervia, pba Blackmore .......... 344 0 0 | © @ alm | 
en A ner eg imE aio 2 Dickenson & Oliver we. 23,518 0 0 
Themes Iro wis - eM cata ry" 2 Trowsdale ee sceevoscoscvesorsscouesecoce 23,000 00 2. £. i £. | £. j 
nworkse Company ... 2,986 0 0O Ww os ae 
Siaden Menincntten Comune diame IQMRONO wrteoccoswsesseore 23,000 0 0 Williams & Son ...... 5,781 | 3,026 | 6,557 | 2,206 | 
4 g pany 2,835 0 0 Vhackerah 95 > : | 
I i iionic Sonnac maphcobic 2,300 0 0 aver. ee ere ee yd 4 z og apa phnptet 2,206 
, NOP coticates Ohi eee 2,78 5,742 | 3,049 | 6,389 | 2, 
For the erection of » public-house, Little Titchfield- ED sorte croteorrrarape iagehiety ois. | aan | are eee | 
street. Mr. W. A. Baker, architect. Quantities supplied 6,043 3,048 6,267 aes 
by Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn :— For building a public-house, in Battersea Park, for Mr. peed 3,080 | 6,260 | 3, 10 
Manley & Rogers o.oo... £1,577 0 0 Mellish. Mr. J. Tanner, architect :— 5,200 | 2,770 | 6,040 | 2,3 
SN sinichetathisccenaaireasias 1,557 0 0 CES terrae artes 6 Manley & Rogers ...| 4,820 | 2,735 | 6,215 | 2,208 
BEE dvvcinctcesacacniccinanate 1,492 0 0 ON ae 0 0 Moreland & Burton! 4,420 | 2,486 | 5,500 | 2,900 
Raton & Chapman Luateseettesisa 1,499 0 0 Stimpson 2.548 0 0 Southeott & Widgery | 4,327 | 2,496 | 5,350 | 2,208 
EE wcntacalassctoiicdvoumbbgcdihcnaae’ 1,489 0 0 Eaton & Chapman ............... 2,385 0 0 ‘wae. i 
a ETE ET, 1,475 0 Wigmore (accepted) ............. For new roofs, reseating, and restoring the nave end 
. 7 Pe 0 igmore ied oevesoces wre 2,190 00 sialon of the pariah church of Ediesboroug $ Bucks, Mr. 
or ironwork of cattle stalls and pens, for the South- : ne ipl 
ampton Cattle-mark 7 ’ For erecting ® warehouse, at Cla) for M 7 Robinson vee £1,943 16 4 
rough surveyor, Mr, James Lemon no Pree ared PY *he | Clarke & Co. — ; af trtrerece Chappell...... 1935 0 0 
Gaplion, Douce, & Daptae aan and ere —__—___—_ 
Reading Lronworks Wigmore 0 : : : i 
Shackford 0 For the partial rebuilding and refitting of the parisb 
Gates .... 0 church of North Restin, Lincolnshire, Mr, Withers, 
architect :— 
ORE scisitctesccvebenscervesies doveumeanates £570 0 0 
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Limited, and relaying old ones ;— 








For new mains for the Aldeburgh Gas Company, 
For the rebuilding, on same site, the parish eharch of 

















0 . 
0 Lampeter-Pont-Stephen, Cardiganshire. Mr. Withers, 
0 architect :— 
Pedeeecerecensreereessesseseveese 0 cae teesecee Secaaemenr * : 
: : GMOS BOD, on. cicivosesscvssteosvartes 3,073 0 
For qoy~ 4 oo 47, Chastes-cteost, Berkeley- ° BR. & L. Stonkea atensaiscotelh eevee 2,060 0 0 
omer r. Philip B. Lee, architect _~ For alterations and additions to workhouse school J. &D. Somes -.rsvsvee srseevesssnees 2,655 0 0 
ssattes eee - £1,094 0 0 way y a ope Mr. C. Higgins, architect. Quantities by Davis & James ........1..000000+ soveee 3,638 0 0 
. : ain i— Allow for Old 
Mr. Levick. Mz. BG. Wradorn ane ee Wills & Son ... £1,135 zoo {For alterations and additions to » house st Bidefor> 
Bheaat, scsoesesosnnssseneeeeensertoessen £1,063 0 0 Bradley w...... 1,109 15 0 0 Se the Rev, &. 0. Vie. Me. Sees SEY sl 
Rivet. a 1,060 0 0 Crockett... 1,064 3410 0 pe First Portion 
Peta sevsesesoseseseesnsesesseens one ¢ 0 Lamble ....... + 1,005 18 0 0 Ching & West 28 ‘essen £265 0 0 
rm ron 0 Gil nce 985 40 0 Bovted (sosopial aie a 8 8 








